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HISTORY AT HOME!’ 


THE COMMUNITY is a world in miniature. Every thought 
the human mind ever entertained was conceived within a 
local setting. Every deed that was ever done was per- 
formed within the limits of some neighborhood. The world 
is the sum total of its communities. It inevitably follows 
that local, community history embraces everything that ever 
happened. Within a community it is conceived, written, 
read, and understood. The local historian writes the his- 
tory of a church, a racial group, a fraternity, a school, or 
even a cemetery. In so doing he encompasses a more or 
less complete entity which in turn is related to larger enti- 
ties. In spite of this obvious fact, in spite of the irreducible 
fundamentals included within local history, its nature and 
importance have not always been recognized. And para- 
doxically enough, it has all too frequently been the historian 
himself who has failed to realize the value of history at 
home. 

Let us see how the orthodox historian, the writer who 
encompasses large areas and periods, has sometimes 
regarded local historians. The orthodox historian has fre- 
quently assumed an air of superiority, a benign, but none- 
theless, deliberate condescension toward local subjects and 
local writers. He has tended to identify the local historian 
with antiquarianism, ancestor worship, pseudo scholarship, 
promiscuously gathered relics, a blindness to obvious sources, 
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and a tainted connection with exploiting publishers. He 
accuses the local historian of loving andirons, fire tongs, bed 
warmers, and walnut furniture for their own sake rather 
than for their value as artifacts of a past period. He ac- 
cuses the local historian of undue respect for uncles, grand- 
fathers, and great-grandfathers. According to the orthodox 
historian, the local historian tries to gloss a pale and in- 
effectual scholarship with civic pride and social prestige; he 
shuns the laborious task of examining deed books, census 
returns, and official documents, and ignores the monographic 
literature. The local historian has even been accused of 
ignoring the proprietary rights indicated by inverted com- 
mas. 

The local historian is furthermore charged with con- 
sidering a mere segment of our national life. It is alleged 
that he is unconcerned about diplomacy, foreign trade, and 
war, and quite inattentive to Congress, the president, and 
the national political parties. He sometimes narrows his 
vision and excludes the national and even the state govern- 
ment from any vital connection with his local compilation. 
Since the part is less than the whole, the historian of the 
part is less important than the historian of the whole. 

As exemplifications of these faults the orthodox historian 
sometimes cites the wave of county histories which swept 
over the Mississippi Valley between the Civil War and the 
World War. The random pages that were valuable and 
the few meritorious volumes that did appear scarcely atone, 
in the opinion of the orthodox historian, for all the sins that 
were committed in the name of history. Many of these 
county histories were indeed poor. According to the ac- 
cuser, the typical one of this period consisted of a brief 
summary of American history which could be used unaltered 
throughout the trade area of the publishing company. 
Next there appeared a condensed account of state history, 
which could be used in all the county histories issued within 
a given state. The third section was devoted to a few 
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general statements about the settlement, organization, and 
government of the particular county. The fourth section 
varied greatly but frequently contained directory lists, quo- 
tations from newspapers, lists of officers, election returns, 
or even some social and economic data. The last four- 
fifths of the book were reserved for a series of biographies 
of citizens, nearly all of whom were living at the time of 
publication and a surprising number of whom had attained 
eminence. 

So runs the indictment of local history and local historians 
as drawn by the orthodox historian of what we hope is now 
a past generation. The indictment sounds as though the 
local historian were being charged with capital crimes. Be- 
fore the verdict is returned and sentence pronounced, how- 
ever, let us examine the situation and take into account 
whatever extenuating circumstances the defense may allege. 
The evidence for the defense involves a brief analysis of 
history and a description of some of its evolving character- 
istics. We shall then see that nearly all the evils of which 
the orthodox historian complains were the result of follow- 
ing the models that he himself furnished. 

Having noted what the orthodox historian thinks of the 
work of the local historian, let us see how the typical citizen 
regards the work of the orthodox historian. Inthe popular 
mind, history seems to be respected in proportion to its 
distance from local actualities. The scholarly account of 
a group, event, or situation far removed in time and space 
is readily acknowledged as acceptable history. Such treat- 
ments receive popular approval and remain unread. This 
attitude of respect and neglect is evidence of the survival of 
what might be designated as royal history. A large per- 
centage of the public still believes that the vast bulk of his- 
tory is not for them, that valuable as it may be for rulers, 
presidents, and lawmakers it has only incidental utility for 
themselves. The explanation of this attitude can be found 
in historiography. 
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The oldest specimens of extant history demonstrate its 
royal origin and nature. The inscriptions on the tombs, 
temples, and monuments of ancient Egypt illustrate the 
royal desire to announce, publicize, and record official 
achievements. The votive inscriptions of Babylonia, As- 
syria, and Persia prove that the rulers of those kingdoms 
were equally solicitous that knowledge of their deeds should 
not perish. The author of the book of Chronicles ob- 
served: ‘“‘ Now the acts of David the King, first and last, 
behold, they are written in the history of Samuel the seer, 
and in the history of Nathan the prophet, and in the history 
of Gad the seer” (I Chronicles, 29: 29). In each of these 
illustrations history was serving royalty. 

The royal strain of history was continued and expanded 
by the Greeks. In the hands of Thucydides it was broad- 
ened to include diplomacy, war, and politics. Thus politics, 
which henceforth became the main thread of history, is not 
different from but an integral part of royal history. And 
it must not be supposed that this kind of history is neces- 
sarily dull or colorless. In fact, the ancient historian made 
good use of dramatic incidents and labored diligently in 
order that his hero might deliver a creditable oration when- 
ever the occasion required, and sometimes when the occasion 
did not seem to require it. In addition to dramatic inci- 
dents and fabricated speeches the royal historian sometimes, 
perhaps quite unwittingly, included incidents and data that 
have great social significance. 

The history of Christianity has, for the most part, been 
written in line with the royal tradition. Whatever was 
authoritative, established, and traditional in either doctrine 
or practice was upheld by the vast majority of writers in 
this field. Even the Reformation did not alter this fact; 
it merely meant that the historian had a choice as to what 
authority he would support. The writings of the early 
church fathers, such as Origen, Eusebius, and Augustine, 
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the numerous lives of the saints, and the latest denomina- 
tional histories illustrate this trend. 

A long list of Roman historians who upheld the royal 
tradition of history could be mentioned. Polybius, Caesar, 
Sallust, Dio Cassius, and Tacitus are outstanding. While 
they added little that was new to the royal conception, they 
multiplied examples and upheld the tradition. One inter- 
esting example of royal history in the first person is the 
famous Ancyranum monumentum of Augustus. 

During the course of the Middle Ages and modern times 
royal history continued to flourish. A large number of 
historians endeavored to broaden the concept and expand 
the scope, but now and then a fundamentalist arose who 
recalled the basic principles of royal history. Such a per- 
son was Philippe de Comines, who not only wrote history 
but drew from his study of the subject and from his experi- 
ence guiding principles that were useful for royalty. For 
example, he declared that the rulers of friendly countries 
should never meet. Such occasions were fraught with 
danger because one ruler would inevitably be better looking 
or have a more impressive retinue than the other. On- 
lookers and servants would naturally make comparisons and 
remarks. III will, envy, and misunderstandings would thus 
be generated. Comines’ Memoirs are filled with beati- 
tudes for rulers. For example, “A wise ruler must always 
endeavor to have some secret friend or friends about his 
enemy and beware his enemy have not the like about him.” 
No detail of statecraft was beneath his notice; he gives 
advice concerning ambassadors, dress, presents, entertain- 
ments, deception, honesty, chastity, and taxes. So useful 
was this guidebook to royalty that the Emperor Charles V 
is said to have carried a copy with him continually, and 
Francis I was deeply chagrined over the publication of what 
he probably regarded as guild secrets. Machiavelli, a con- 
temporary of Comines, may also be regarded as a writer 
of royal history in its most literal meaning. 
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Royal history in its most extreme form is outlined by 
Basedow, an eighteenth-century educator. According to 
his plan, history for a prince would discuss revolutions, 
law, politics, population, finance, diplomacy, and morals. 
It would contain a special section describing rulers who 
were lazy, industrious, miserly, spendthrift, cruel, brave, 
ungrateful, and intolerant. These instructive pages were 
to be written, but not printed, for the history which was 
good for a prince might not be good for a subject. 

In more recent times royal history has remained domi- 
nant, at least until late into the nineteenth century. While 
its scope was expanded to include national, legal, constitu- 
tional, parliamentary, and administrative matters, and its 
techniques of research were vastly improved, its central 
tendencies remained unaltered. Of the many who might 
be mentioned as upholders of the royal tradition, Gibbon, 
Milman, Stubbs, Maitland, Carlyle, Mommsen, Winsor, 
Bancroft, Von Holst, Rhodes, and Freeman are outstand- 
ing. In fact, Freeman’s remark about history being past 
politics, in spite of violent denials, does epitomize the mod- 
ern manifestation of history. The observation deserves 
criticism not because of its inaccuracy as a description of 
prevailing practices but because of its inadequacy as a de- 
scription of what should be. Royal history has persisted 
unto our own day and has found its way into most textbooks 
and reference works. 

The long line of historians who in their varied ways con- 
tributed to the development of royal history were ably 
supplemented by an equally long line of royal biographers. 
While these biographers did not deal exclusively with kings 
and emperors, they may justly be regarded as contributing 
to the development of royal history. The first of these, 
Plutarch, set a high and perhaps unequaled standard, but 
others such as Suetonius, Einhard, Asser, and Carlyle, have 
maintained the tradition. Such series as Heroes of the 
Nations and American Statesmen are additional examples. 
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Carlyle was so emphatic in his devotion to regal heroes that 
he almost denied the existence of society and the possibility 
of social history. 

The writer of royal history is, wittingly or unwittingly, 
a believer in Gestalt psychology. According to this system 
of psychology, the learner perceives and apprehends the 
whole before he is aware of its parts. He may obtain a 
general, and possibly correct, though limited, understanding 
of the whole organism without ever studying its component 
elements. The writer of royal history too frequently 
endeavors, not only to perceive and understand a whole 
country, a whole century, or a whole revolution, but to de- 
scribe it, to explain it, and to teach his findings to others 
without taking the trouble to examine the local parts that 
constitute the whole situation. 

This survey, brief and impressionistic as it is, explains 
why the local citizen is somewhat indifferent to much of the 
prevailing history. Fortunately for him and for the cause 
of history, there is another aspect to it. Alongside the 
royal strain there developed a broader, a more inclusive, 
a more democratic history. While there is no one term 
that seems elastic enough to encompass its full range, it may 
be conveniently labeled as social history. Though later in 
origin, slower in development, less definite in content, more 
dificult to unify, and less amenable to scientific techniques, 
social history has all but absorbed the royal strain. 

The nature of social history can best be indicated by its 
contents. Social history means the inclusion and considera- 
tion of education, industry, commerce, agriculture, archi- 
tecture, finance, social organizations, religion, philosophy, 
science, literature, art, migrations, occupations, and what- 
ever may be of interest or value to human beings. One 
may correctly observe that social history would then include 
all that is valuable in royal history, and such has come to be 
the case. The two strains have at last blended into one. 
Royal history has become socialized. 
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No definite date can be assigned for the beginning of 
social history. The bards, poets, minstrels, and jesters 
preserved and transmitted stories, songs, and traditions of 
the common people. Literature, overcoming the royal tra- 
dition far earlier than history, served as a reservoir of social 
data. In fact, literature has always had the advantage of 
being able to deal with the particular, the concrete, the 
specific. It has never been compelled to hasten to general 
trends, inclusive conclusions, great generalizations, sweep- 
ing movements, and universal laws. To a considerable 
extent one is justified in saying that social history emerged 
from literature, and has in recent years rejoined its com- 
plement, royal history. 

There are faint glimmerings of social history in Homer, 
the Old Testament, Herodotus, and Tacitus, more clearly 
discernable elements in Comenius, Voltaire, Guizot, Comte, 
and Burckhardt, and a host of fully developed examples 
within recent years. In 1768 Justus Méser wrote his his- 
tory of Osnabriick, a work that is sometimes described as 
the first community history. In the United States the shift 
toward social history can be clearly observed by recalling 
the changing characteristics of three great co-operative 
series, which have appeared since the turn of the century. 
The American Nation series, published about 1905, is 
largely, though not wholly, political, constitutional, diplo- 
matic, and military. Two of the twenty-eight volumes are 
devoted to the Civil War, and chronology and political 
administration are the dominant bases of organization. 
The Chronicles of America, published about 1919, is, to a 
considerable extent, organized on a topical basis that is only 
loosely related to chronological and political factors. Occa- 
sional volumes maintain the thread of political narrative. 
Separate volumes are devoted to such social aspects as agri- 
culture, commerce, education, railroads, finance, inventions, 
and immigration. The third series, the History of Amer- 
ican Life, now nearly completed, is devoted wholly to social 
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history. While no one would regard this series as a com- 
plete history of the United States, it does present the homely 
aspects of everyday life among the common people. Its 
publication is an unmistakable symptom of the senility of 
royal history. 

Another instance of the trend toward socialized history 
is furnished by the titles of books. In 1874 John R. Green 
published his history of the English people. In 1883 
McMaster started his history of the people of the United 
States. In 1896 Eggleston began his history of the colonial 
period and included in his title the phrase “with special 
reference to the life and character of the people.” The 
words “economic” and “social” have occurred repeatedly 
in titles during the last twenty years. Economic, financial, 
tariff, agricultural, industrial, labor, religious, educational, 
literary, and cultural histories of the United States have 
been written. The trend has been carried over into the 
field of textbooks, and such words as “people,” “our,” 
“we,” “rise,” “development,” “making,” “building,” 
“story,” and “exploring” are incorporated into titles in 
an effort to show the wide scope and the socialized nature 
of the textbooks. 

While social history was winning its battle over royal 
history, local and state historical societies were being 
formed in the United States. A state historical society was 
started in Massachusetts in 1791, a dozen more had been 
organized in as many states by 1830, and by 1850 there 
were thirty state and regional societies. One writer has 
declared that the organization of local and state historical 
societies was characterized by “ vivacity of inception, apathy 
of progress, and prematureness of decay.” In view of this 
generalization we should be mindful of the early and ener- 
getic origin, the steadfastness of development, and the 
permanency of the society under whose auspices we are 
assembled. 

These historical societies encouraged the study and writ- 
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ing of state history. The results were at times disheart- 
ening. Writers tended to regard the state as a miniature 
nation and were too conscious of the national models fur- 
nished by the writers of royal history. State historians 
thus tended to emphasize, not the life, the personality, or 
the characteristics that were peculiar to a particular state, 
but merely its contribution to the history of the nation. 
They included the episodes which had been selected for in- 
clusion in national histories. For example, the high spots 
in the history of Kentucky were Daniel Boone, the Wilkinson- 
Burr conspiracy, and neutrality during the Civil War, plus 
fervent attention to the log cabin near Hodgenville. In the 
history of Missouri the points of emphasis were the fur 
trade, the Missouri Compromise, the river trade, and the 
Civil War. In Kansas, the civil war of territorial days, the 
Santa Fé Trail, and the cattle trade became the focal points. 
While these episodes may be the most dramatic aspects in 
the histories of these states, their selection for major or 
even exclusive treatment shows a subserviency to national 
models. In brief, state history had not become state his- 
tory, much less local history. Those who scorned state 
history because it was local should have scorned it because 
it was not local. 

Fortunately there are abundant signs of change. State 
historical societies have established their spiritual inde- 
pendence. They have had the courage to study, not only 
Michigan in the nation’s history, but Michigan itself, and 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and not only the state but its 
cities, counties, regions, resources, and people. 

Along with the founding and rise of state historical 
societies there developed numerous county, city, and even 
village societies, and societies for the development of the 
history of occupational, religious, and social groups. These 
tended to become in reality local societies. As they began 
the study of their particular problems and realized their 
larger ramifications they started out into wider fields, and 
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met the state historical societies as they were coming down 
from the national plateau. Thus local history became state 
history and state history became local. These trends have 
been enormously accelerated by improved communication 
and transportation. The local community has actually be- 
come bigger and the state smaller. History has at last 
arrived at the very doorstep of our homes. History has 
something that is valuable and pertinent for the home, and, 
equally important, the home is ready to receive it. 

Local history was not only important in the growth of 
social history——it was indispensable. Royal history can 
be written on a grand scale. The movements of armies, 
the deeds of emperors, the debates of parliaments, the 
results of elections, and the decisions of high courts can be 
described in general terms over a period of years and 
throughout a wide area. Royal history need not be local- 
ized. On the other hand, social history must have a local 
habitation; it must deal with rather specific places, groups, 
and situations; it must be focused upon a particular aspect 
or problem. A description of houses, furniture, and food 
must be limited to some particular period and area. The 
industrial situation must be described in terms of some 
local industries. The problem of disease must be studied 
in local areas before it can possibly be translated into na- 
tional terms. It is significant that the life expectancy tables 
of insurance companies grew out of the study of a local com- 
munity. Before such tables were reliable, the statistician 
had, of course, to study many communities. Social his- 
tory, at least in its early stages, must inevitably be local 
history. 

Local history has served another important function in 
the development of the whole field. It was the catalytic 
agent which hastened, if it did not actually complete, the 
absorption of royal history by social history. This influ- 
ence is easy to understand. ‘The most royal strains of royal 
history, when applied to a local community, tend to become 
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socialized. For example, elections are usually regarded 
as one of the typical centers of royal history. In a certain 
election one township, inhabited chiefly by people of Ger- 
man descent, gives a large majority to one party; an adjoin- 
ing township, inhabited chiefly by Irish, gives an equally large 
majority to the opposite party; another township, in which 
tenants and laborers predominate, rejects both and casts its 
vote for a third party. These election returns, when com- 
piled at headquarters, are merely so many votes; when 
studied in their local origin they indicate far more than 
they tell. The tariff is usually regarded as a national or 
international problem, but it is in reality the local prob- 
lem which General Hancock, perhaps unwittingly, declared 
it to be when he was a candidate in 1880. The presence or 
absence of a tariff may mean the difference between pros- 
perity or depression for the farmers of Mower County or 
of the Red River Valley. The declaration of war is easily 
one of the most dramatic episodes on the pages of royal 
history. The warnings, threats, ultimatums, and oratory 
may very properly cover pages and pages. When one 
studies war at home, however, it loses its dramatic and spec- 
tacular qualities. It means one less hand on the farm, more 
work for the women, and anxiety for all. On a local scale, 
war loses its royal aspects and becomes a sad, stupid, social 
reality. Local history thus tends to deflate royal history. 
The community translates the elevated, remote, and highly 
generalized strains of royal history into the basic elements 
of everyday living. 

Having traced the growth of royal history, the develop- 
ment of social history, and the rise and expansion of local 
history, let us examine more fully the contents of local his- 
tory and its utility for the typical citizen. What are some 
of the questions and problems in the life of the citizen on 
which local history can shed light? It should be admitted 
at the outset of this examination that the answers to many 
of these questions will require appeals to national and even 
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world history, but a study of the local manifestations and 
local materials will go far toward equipping the reader for 
this wider excursion, and the necessity of going beyond the 
immediate community simply demonstrates its world-wide 
connections. Just as the local community has expanded 
until we have identified it with the state, so in many of its 
aspects we have to admit that the community transcends 
even the nation. In fact, the church rituals, many social 
customs, the architecture, the legal forms, and dozens of 
other local phenomena are not local in any geographic sense ; 
they are merely local in their manifestations. 

In considering for illustrative purposes a few questions 
and problems on which local history will shed light, let us 
start with a rural area. The farmer may be interested in 
the history of his farm. A brief search in the recorder’s 
office will reveal the complete list of the previous owners. 
He will find in most states that the United States was the 
original landlord. A certain township is settled almost en- 
tirely by Czechs. The lone Yankee farmer wonders how it 
happens that all his neighbors are of that nationality. The 
state histories may furnish a start. Interviews with some 
of the older immigrants may yield information. The rec- 
ords of the colonization bureau of some railroad or of a 
construction company may furnish additional evidence. 
The immigrant who has preserved the letters which he re- 
ceived while in Bohemia from his friends in the township 
may furnish invaluable materials. The persistent Yankee 
can find the answer. 

The town merchant who laments the increase of tenancy 
among his customers, with the consequent loss of trade, may 
find at least the local answer by a series of careful notes 
following interviews with owners and tenants. The farmer 
who wonders why he has to employ such unsatisfactory and 
irregular laborers during harvest may find some kind of 
answer by polling his fellow farmers and by a wide read- 
ing of the materials on industry. The steady, successful 
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farmer who wonders why so many of his neighbors’ chil- 
dren move to the city may find the answer after a series of 
interviews and records. ‘The farmer who wonders about 
the style of architecture which prevails in houses and barns 
will probably find the answer by studying the architecture 
of the region from which his neighbors came. ‘The farmer 
who tries to borrow money may be irritated into a study of 
our whole national credit system. The boy who belongs 
to the 4-H Club may wonder when and how the breed of 
hogs was improved, and why the Chester White is becom- 
ing increasingly popular in a particular neighborhood. The 
answers to his questions may lead him far beyond the com- 
munity, state, and nation. The country teacher who won- 
ders why the textbooks emphasize the professions and city 
life may be led to a study of the relationship of the cur- 
riculum to the local neighborhood. 

Let us shift the scene to the city. The Daughters of the 
American Revolution wish to erect a marker in memory of 
an early settler. ‘They are confronted with the problem 
of finding dates and places. The park board wishes to 
know, for purposes of civic pride, who founded the system 
of parks. The newly arrived dweller wishes to know how 
it happens that the public utilities are owned by the city. 
A traveler wishes to know how it happens that a highly 
specialized industry is located in this particular city. The 
well-to-do families of a particular city make it a custom to 
eat their Sunday dinner at a hotel. What was the origin 
of the custom? Why are all the houses in one city made of 
brick or stone and the majority of those in another made 
of wood? Do country-bred people succeed in the city bet- 
ter than those born in the city? Why are there so many 
vacant lots close by highly congested areas? ‘These ques- 
tions are illustrative of many more that might be asked. 
The answers to them would be informative and useful. 
The sources for answers to them are perhaps more acces- 
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sible in the city than are the answers to corresponding ques- 
tions concerning rural areas. 

It may be pointed out that history alone would not furnish 
the answer to all these questions, that when one gets into 
social and economic surveys he is no longer in the realm of 
history. True as this may be, the local historian is in a 
position to furnish a background and an approach and a 
method that neither sociology nor economics supplies. 

The preceding illustrations indicate the nature of some of 
the content of local history. They seem to imply that the 
typical citizen must become a historian. Desirable as that 
might be, the illustrations are intended to imply merely 
that the citizen who really wants to know the answers to 
particular problems may of necessity become a historian, at 
least to a limited extent. The most appreciative consumer 
is the one who understands production, and in education we 
teach that the best method of learning a science is the one 
that most nearly parallels the work of the scientist. Thus 
the potential or nascent historian is prepared to appreciate 
history. 

The illustrations concerning content have indicated also 
some of the values of local history. Foremost among these 
values is that of making the community intelligible. Every 
inquiring mind sooner or later asks the when, how, and why 
of exisiting local phenomena. Local history will furnish 
satisfactory answers to most of these questions, just as a 
wider history will furnish the approach to an understanding 
of wider phenomena. 

A second value of local history is that it tends to create 
an interest in and a love for one’s own community. Just as 
national history has, perhaps all too successfully, centered 
the affection of American children upon its symbols and 
functions, so local history might, without any lessening of 
a desirable national patriotism, tend to create a local pa- 
triotism. The great mobility and widened range of everyday 
social and commercial living have weakened and in many 
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cases all but destroyed that highly desirable feeling of at- 
tachment to one’s environment. The metropolitan news- 
paper, the national magazines, broadcasting stations, and 
picture films, and the expanding functions of the national 
government are immovable bulwarks against any intense 
degree of localism. Whatever dangers confront America 
today, local pride and intense community attachments are 
not among them. Good citizenship must rest upon some- 
thing even more enduring and compelling than the bill of 
rights or the tax collector's demands. Emotional anchors 
must be grounded in the community, and in most cases this 
inevitably involves the community's past as well as its pres- 
ent and future. Respect for the founders of the com- 
munity, an interest in its problems, and co-operative efforts 
to promote its development are necessary and desirable. 
Local history is designed to furnish a solid basis for the 
required attitudes and qualities. 

Another value of local history is its usefulness in under- 
standing state, national, and world affairs. The problem 
of the labor supply which confronts the farmer repeats 
itself on a larger scale in national history. The local strike 
illustrates all the forces which operate in nation-wide strikes. 
The story of local efforts to solve the zoning problem fur- 
nishes the basis for understanding the problem in other 
areas. The community is an epitome of the world, and an 
understanding of it is the best preparation and strongest as- 
surance of an understanding of wider scenes. 

A fourth value of local history is the vitalizing help which 
it furnishes in understanding the whole field of history. In 
the eighteenth century C. G. Salzmann declared, “ History 
as it is ordinarily taught lifts the pupil out of the society of 
the living and places him in the society of the dead.” The 
community approach to history is the surest way to guard 
against such an eventuality. The pupil who realizes that 
his own community has a history and that some of the citi- 
zens whom he knows are mentioned on its pages can never 
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assume that Greek gods, Norse heroes, and historical per- 
sonages are somewhat synonymous. 

Still another value of local history is its utility as a stand- 
ard of selecting other history. The local history that is 
extant in a particular community has in most cases evolved 
in response to some local interest or need. These present 
needs and interests furnish sure bases of selecting addi- 
tional history. In terms of the school, these present-day 
needs are the criteria for selecting the contents of the cur- 
riculum. In terms of the historian, these needs show what 
should be written, and in terms of the reader, they show 
what should be read. 

There is one other value of history, local, social, or royal; 
it protects one against current events. The radio, the news- 
paper, the newsreel, and the school curriculum are endeavor- 
ing to prove that the road to an understanding of the world 
runs through contemporary divorces, murders, football 
games, accidents, and rumors of war. The study of history 
enables one to maintain some poise and to see that these 
phenomena constitute the problem rather than the ap- 
proaches. An understanding of them is a desirable ob- 
jective, but they do not necessarily furnish the most desirable 
curricular or reading materials. History furnishes the 
basis for an appraisal, and he who knows its lessons will not 
so easily mistake the ephemeral for the enduring. 

Other values of local history could be listed and the par- 
ticular application of the values of history in general could 
be applied to the community. The foregoing illustrations, 
however, will suffice. 

We began by considering some rather disparaging re- 
marks about local historians. Let us reconsider this much 
prejudged group. It would be easy to cite grievous errors, 
ill-planned treatments, myopic viewpoints, and gross igno- 
rance on the part of local historians. It would not be any 
great labor, however, to parallel the list by an equally long 
one drawn from the pages of recognized historians. One 
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should not be surprised at the nebulous nature and unde- 
fined patterns of local history. If, after more than two 
thousand years, the writers of royal and social history con- 
tinue to produce unsatisfactory accounts, it should excite 
small wonder that the vastly more intricate and complex 
subject of local, social history should be so poorly devel- 
oped after a mere century and a half. And it may be that 
these rambling, undigested materials will prove useful in 
the rewriting of local history. Instead of belaboring these 
humble writers, we should perhaps be grateful that they 
have preserved something. 

A re-examination of local historians will lead us also to 
a reconsideration of those county histories. While no one 
would seriously maintain that they are satisfactory or ade- 
quate, they do contain materials of great value. And ironi- 
cally enough, one of the most useful parts is that devoted 
to the biographical sketches of humble citizens. From these 
sketches and from the occasional directory lists one can fre- 
quently secure such data concerning the people as native 
state or country, previous and present occupation, educa- 
tional training, age, names of wife and children, party affilia- 
tion, church membership, membership in fraternities, and 
other miscellaneous information. Historians of national 
standing have already acknowledged their indebtedness to 
the biographical sketches contained in county histories. 

Fortunately all local history does not stand in need of de- 
fenders. Much of it deserves praise and imitation. For 
example, who would alter Howe’s Historical Collections of 
Ohio, with its quaint drawings made in 1846, paralleled by 
photographs of the same scenes as they were forty years 
later? What if the author, Herodotus-like, did repeat 
what others told him? He thereby gathered priceless ma- 
terials. And who would scorn the history of Shakopee or 
Galesburg, merely because it deals with a little town? Nu- 
merous state, county, and city histories of very creditable 
quality have been written, especially within recent years. 
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Our own Minnesota Historical Society has sponsored, aided, 
and guided local and county societies. No fear of duplica- 
tion, suspicion of quality, or envy of results has marred its 
vigorous and helpful leadership of these local organizations. 
The cause of local history, especially in Minnesota, has 
every reason to expect a fuller and richer development. 

The local historian needs no apologist. He is dealing 
with universal actualities in their local manifestations. Let 
him who would understand Nineveh, Athens, Rome, or Lon- 
don begin with the study of his own community. Let him 
who would understand the Asiatic empire of ancient Egypt, 
the far-flung provinces of Rome, or the globe-encircling 
members of the British Empire begin with an examination 
of the articles which are brought into and sent out from 
his own community. Let him who would understand eccle- 
siastical hierarchies, royal families, or entangling alliances 
observe and study their local counterparts. History begins 
at home. It is written at home, and at home it finds its 
greatest utility. 

The understanding of the local contemporary scene is the 
prime objective of all educational endeavor. Local history 
is one of the surest roads to this understanding. Equipped 
with some insight into local problems, we journey into far 
countries and past centuries. On the basis of local experi- 
ence we are prepared to gain a clearer grasp of Athenian 
democracy, Roman imperialism, and enlightened despotism. 
The past becomes intelligible. Enriched and stimulated by 
our increased understanding of the past, we focus our atten- 
tion once more upon the local community. It is, in truth, 
no longer so local; it is now recognized as an epitome of 
the world and of the past. Thus iccal history involves a 
round-trip journey. We start with some knowledge and 
some understanding; we set out to gain greater insight, and 
with this illuminated understanding of the past we return to 
our own community. Local history is the beginning and 
the end of our historical efforts. The local community fur- 
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nishes the occasion for the writing and for the reading of 
all history. 

Royal history maintained its lofty flight over wide areas 
for two thousand years. Its royal glances did now and 
then fall upon some local center, and the results were trans- 
formed into social history. Local history, feeble, untrained, 
and inept, was graciously rescued and lifted up by state 
history. And in seeking to aid its weak fledglings, state his- 
tory was itself rejuvenated and reconstructed. History has 
arrived at home. 

Epcar B. WESLEY 
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WENDELIN GRIMM AND ALFALFA" 


GRIMM ALFALFA is one of Minnesota’s main contributions 
to American agriculture, and its history is an interesting and 
significant story of a hardy forage plant that was brought 
to America some eighty years ago by a German immigrant 
named Wendelin Grimm. Although millions of Europeans 
migrated to the United States in the course of the nine- 
teenth century, Grimm stands out as an individual farmer 
who made an important specific contribution to American 
agriculture. He left his native Kilsheim, a little agricul- 
tural village between Tauberbischofsheim and Wertheim in 
the Tauber Valley of the duchy of Baden, Germany, in 
1857. Since he was nearly forty years of age when he emi- 
grated, he retained many of his old farming methods and 
interests. Like many other immigrants he brought with 
him some of his favorite possessions. Among them was a 
bag of alfalfa seed, weighing not more than twenty pounds, 
which was destined to become the basis of his important 
agricultural contribution. Grimm reached Chaska in Car- 
ver County about September 1, and there he bought 137 
acres in the northwest quarter of section 4, range 24 west, 
Laketown Township. 

In the spring of 1858, Grimm planted the seed he had 
brought with him in order that he might have a crop of 
alfalfa, as had been his custom in the old country. The soil 
was favorable, but the winters were more severe than those 
of his native village, and he did not have immediate success. 
Some of the alfalfa plants winterkilled, but he carefully 
saved the seed from those that survived and replanted the 
field. Thus he continued year after year, trying to grow 

* This paper was presented at the afternoon session of the eighty-ninth 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society in St. Paul on Janu- 


ary 10, 1938. In the absence of the authors, it was read by their friend, 
Mr. Rodney C. Loehr of St. Paul. Ed. 
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what he considered an essential crop. Some years his field 
winterkilled very little, but in others it died out almost en- 
tirely. Yet he always saved seed from the plants that sur- 
vived and replanted the following spring. After years of 
persistence, the alfalfa became acclimatized and no longer 
winterkilled. The scientific importance of his work, Grimm 
probably never realized. 

Detailed information about Grimm as a farmer is lack- 
ing, but reports gathered from the neighbors of his commu- 
nity have been repeatedly used. Charles Kenning of Bird 
Island, who was acquainted with Grimm, emphasized the 
fact that for many years he made little headway, and only 
by persistent care did he finally succeed in raising hardy al- 
falfa. A near neighbor, Henry Gerdsen, is authority for 
the story of an incident that must have made Grimm feel 
that his efforts in growing alfalfa in America were worth 
while. In the summer of 1863, Grimm drove a number of 
fat cattle past Gerdsen’s home on the way to market. Gerd- 
sen, surprised to see such fat animals when feed was scarce 
and his own cattle were lean, asked Grimm where he had 
obtained his corn. Grimm, long conscious of the feed value 
of alfalfa, proudly answered: “ Kein Kérnchen, nur ewiger 
Klee,” — “not one kernel, only everlasting clover.” 

George Du Toit, the proprietor of a store at Chaska, 
knew Grimm for many years. It was through him that 
Grimm did much of his trading, including the buying of gar- 
den and field seeds. Du Toit remembered him as a man 
with the rudimentary education of the average German- 
born citizen, good common sense, and a determination in 
his undertakings. The storekeeper also said that, in his 
memory, the only time that Grimm’s alfalfa nearly died out 
entirely was in the winter of 1874-75. It is interesting to 
note that this was the severest winter since the forties. 
Joseph, Grimm’s older son, who lived with his father until 
1876, when he went south, recalled that six years after the 
alfalfa was planted the family dug a driveway for a bank 
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barn and found that the “roots of this clover had pene- 
trated more than 10 feet deep through the clay soil.”’? 
Wendelin Grimm's alfalfa or “everlasting clover,” as it 
was commonly called, grew and thrived year after year, but 
it received little early notice commercially. Grimm himself 
did nothing to bring his contribution to the attention of the 
agricultural world. Only the farmers in his neighborhood 
planted it and relied on it as a permanent source of fodder 
and of fertility for the soil. They obtained seed from 
Grimm and sowed fields for themselves. In this way al- 
falfa spread in Carver County, but it was raised largely 
within a radius of perhaps ten miles of the Grimm farm. 
It may also have been used a little in other localities. 
Grimm is reported to have bought a threshing machine in 
1865 from an implement dealer who advised him to produce 
alfalfa seed for commercial purposes. Whether this sug- 
gestion was given as an aid to Grimm, or merely as a talking 
point to dispose of the thresher, is not known. According 
to Joseph Grimm, who operated the machine, 480 pounds 
of seed were produced on three acres in 1867 and sold in 
Minneapolis for fifty cents a pound. The failure of hardy 
alfalfa to spread in Minnesota during the early years of its 
development was probably due, as Joseph Grimm said, prin- 
cipally to the fact that livestock was grazed on vacant lands 
*For additional details on Grimm, see the following accounts by 
Charles J. Brand: Grimm Alfalfa and Its Utilization in the Northwest, 
7-9, 17-21 (United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Bulletins, no. 209— Washington, 1911); “ The Acclimatiza- 
tion of an Alfalfa Variety in Minnesota,” in Science, 28: 891 (December 
18, 1908); and “Ancestral Home of Grimm Alfalfa,” in Fertilizer Re- 
view, 9: 8-10, 13 (September—October, 1934). See also Charles F. Col- 
lisson, “ Memorial Tablet Erected to Grimm Alfalfa Originator,” in 
Minneapolis Tribune, June 15, 1924; M. C. Cutting, “Alfalfa from 
Xerxes to Grimm,” in Country Gentleman, 89:11, 29 (August 16, 
1924) ; Charles Kenning, “ Minnesota Alfalfa,” in Farm, Stock and 
Home, 20:112 (March 1, 1904); and J. H. Shepperd, “ The Story of an 
Everlasting Clover,” in Breeder’s Gazette, 83: 845 (June 21, 1923). In 
Germany alfalfa is known as ewiger Klee, because of its continuous 


growth. It is also called Luzerne, and Monatsklee, or “ monthly clover,” 
since it can be cut each month. 
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and there was plenty of open range. After the passage of 
the Enclosure Act in 1871, fences were erected and more 
attention was given to feed crops, and especially to alfalfa, 
in Carver County. In 1889 this county produced nearly 
fifty per cent of the alfalfa grown in Minnesota.* Ten 
years later it was still the leading alfalfa center of the state, 
producing a third of the total crop. Prior to 1900, it was 
generally believed that the farmers of Minnesota could not 
grow permanent stands of alfalfa, and those few who knew 
that it was being grown in Carver County attributed its suc- 
cess to local soil conditions. 

The first person to take an active interest in bringing 
Grimm’s hardy alfalfa to the attention of the outside world 
was Arthur B. Lyman of Excelsior. About 1880, on a visit 
to Tobias Ottinger at Victoria in Carver County, he learned 
of the superiority of alfalfa over red clover and induced his 
father to plant a field, which winterkilled because ordinary 
seed was used. Ten years later, when teaching school in 
Dahlgren Township, Carver County, he again came in con- 
tact with this forage plant which withstood the wintery 
weather. This time he took a handful of Grimm alfalfa 
hay home and showed it to his father, who bought seed in 
Minneapolis and tried again. As before the crop winter- 
killed. Lyman, still believing in alfalfa, obtained seed 
from the Grimm neighborhood and persuaded his father 
to try again. The result following the first winter was not 
encouraging, but the second winter more plants survived 
and from then on the alfalfa continued to flourish. 

Lyman was very enthusiastic over his father’s success 
with Grimm alfalfa and was anxious to disclose the facts to 
someone who would bring it to the attention of Minnesota 


* Several writers have followed the statement in Brand, Grimm Al- 
falfa, 20, that “in 1899, with the exception of certain counties in New 
York, Carver was the only county east of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers that reported as much as 1,000 acres of alfalfa under cultivation.” 
Carver County is west of the Mississippi and only 658 acres of alfalfa 
were reported within its borders in the agricultural census of 1900. 
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farmers. In 1900, at a picnic excursion on Lake Minne- 
tonka, he met Professor Willet M. Hays, head of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of the University of Minnesota 
in St. Paul, and to him he told the story of his discovery. 
Hays decided to make a personal investigation in Carver 
County. Accompanied by an assistant, Andrew Boss, he 
drove the thirty miles to Excelsior and made an extensive 
tour of inspection with Lyman as guide. After three days, 
he decided to start trials with the plant at the experiment 
station, and made arrangements with Lyman to procure all 
the Grimm seed possible. Lyman obtained as much as he 
could by increasing his own alfalfa fields to “over one hun- 
dred acres.” Cold, rainy seasons prevented the harvest- 
ing of large supplies for two years, but at the end of that 
time he again agreed to furnish seed because there were con- 
stant demands for it from other experiment stations.‘ 

From this time on more interest was taken in the pos- 
sibilities of developing and introducing hardy alfalfa as a 
forage crop for the Northwest. Lyman was invited by 
Professor Hays to read a paper on the subject at a session 
of the annual meeting of the Minnesota State Agricultural 
Society, held at the Masonic Temple in Minneapolis on 
January 12, 1904. A general discussion of alfalfa, and 
especially of the hardy variety grown in Carver County, fol- 
lowed the reading. Most noteworthy of the remarks and 
questions was the comment by William J. Spillman, a mem- 
ber of the federal department of agriculture :° 
I cannot help but be impressed with this paper read by Mr. Lyman 


. . as of vital importance to the future of agriculture in the State 
of Minnesota and in the Dakotas. We have been searching the world 


*A. B. Lyman, “Alfalfa Seed,” in Minnesota State Agricultural So- 
ciety, Annual Report, 1903, p. 38-44, and “ History of Alfalfa,” in Min- 
nesota Farmers’ Institute, Annual, 1922, p. 34. See also the paragraphs 
entitled “ How I Discovered the Grimm Alfalfa” in the sixteen-page 
sales pamphlet issued by Lyman in at least three versions under the title 
Lyman’s Grimm Alfalfa (n. p., n. d.). 

* Minnesota State Agricultural Society, Annual Report, 1903, p. 42. 
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for a variety of alfalfa that would do just what this variety does. 
We sent a man to Turkestan this summer at great expense to get 
something of that kind, but here we know we have what we sought. 
Professor Hays continued to give considerable attention to 
Grimm alfalfa, and in March, 1904, he issued a Press Bul- 
letin in which, officially at least, this hardy alfalfa was re- 
ferred to as Grimm alfalfa for the first time. 

From 1901 to 1920 experiments to compare Grimm al- 
falfa with other alfalfas and other species of forage plants 
were conducted at various experiment stations in the North- 
west. The first were started at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of the University of Minnesota. Careful 
statistical records were kept, using genuine Grimm seed, 
commercial seed, Turkestan seed, lowa seed, and some un- 
identified varieties. In 1902 similar experiments were be- 
gun at the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Fargo and also at the substation at Dickinson. Com- 
parative studies in Montana and Kansas showed that Min- 
nesota Grimm yielded three times as much hay as other 
alfalfas. Hardy strains were developed also in South Da- 
kota; one of the best was known as Grimm S.D. 162. 
After Dr. Spillman heard about Grimm alfalfa at the meet- 
ing of the Minnesota State Agricultural Society in 1904, the 
United States department of agriculture became actively in- 
terested, and Professor Hays continued to give encourage- 
ment from Washington after his appointment as assistant 
secretary of agriculture. Charles J. Brand and Lawrence 
R. Waldron made exhaustive comparative tests at Dickin- 
son. Their study brought them to the conclusion that 
Grimm alfalfa was a natural cross between the common 
purple blossom alfalfa, Medicago sativa, long familiar to 
agriculturists, and a wild yellow flowering kindred species, 
Medicago falcata, which in some devious way had strayed 
from its original home in Asia to western Europe.® Brand 


*C. J. Brand and L. R. Waldron, Cold Resistance of Alfalfa and 
Some Factors Influencing It, 50 (United States Department of Agricul- 
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had obtained alfalfa seed from the region of Grimm’s old 
home in Germany for comparison with that developed by 
Grimm in Minnesota. With reference to its ability to re- 
sist cold winter weather, the conclusion of Brand and Wal- 
dron is as follows: 

In comparative experiments with Grimm alfalfa and the old Ger- 
man Franconian alfalfa the latter has proved to be much less hardy 
under our northern conditions than the Grimm, which points to the 
probability that the German lucern that Mr. Grimm brought with 
him has been greatly modified during its fifty years’ sojourn in Min- 
nesota. . . . Under identical conditions and with identical treatment, 
adjoining rows of these strains killed out very differently. In the 
old German strain 64 out of 85 plants winterkilled, while in a sample 
of Grimm grown in North Dakota only 2 out of 70 plants were 
killed. . . . The Grimm killed out less than 3 per cent, while the old 
German lost more than 75 per cent.” 

Other observations were made by Brand and John W. 
Westgate, who started in 1906 to make a critical, botanical, 
agronomic, and historical study of alfalfa, officially directed 
by the United States department of agriculture. After 
three years of study, Westgate concluded that a certain per 
cent of Medicago falcata, the hardy drought-resisting wild 
alfalfa of Eurasia, was indicated in the Grimm strain, and 
that it was this ancestry rather than acclimatization since its 
introduction in Minnesota that made it so hardy a plant. 
Brand, in his summary, called attention to the hardiness and 
consequent great potential value of Grimm alfalfa. This 
had been amply substantiated by the results of his investi- 
gations and also by the experiences of many northern farm- 
ers, who time and again had planted seed of ordinary strains 
of domestic and foreign origin only to have their fields 
gradually deteriorate to a point where they were no longer 


ture, Bureau of Plant Industry, Bulletins, no. 185 — Washington, 1910) ; 
Brand, Grimm Alfalfa, 9-11, 13-17; R. A. Oakley and H. L. Westover, 
Commercial Varieties of Alfalfa, 10 (United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Farmers’ Bulletins, no. 757 — Washington, 1916) ; P. K. Blinn, 
“ Developing a Hardy Type of Alfalfa,” in Breeder's Gazette, 63: 947 
(April 16, 1913). 

* Brand, Grimm Alfalfa, 14. 
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profitable. Such fields had to be plowed up and resowed 
with Grimm to obtain enduring stands.® 

Ten years of tests comparing Grimm with other varieties 
of alfalfa confirmed all beliefs in its hardiness and superior- 
ity over other forage plants as a general feed crop for the 
Northwest. Grimm was recommended at all times, but 
little headway was made in establishing it as a leading for- 
age crop because the farmers did not know how it should 
be raised and treated under differing soil conditions. Meth- 
ods were found, however, that eventually aided certain lo- 
calities in its cultivation. In Carver County the soil had 
always been favorable to a good stand, but where the land 
contained quantities of acid, alfalfa did not grow success- 
fully. The farmers had to learn that, to counteract such 
conditions, they must apply lime to their fields. Inspection 
of the roots in alfalfa fields also revealed that poor stands 
were often caused by lack of alfalfa bacteria, whose pres- 
ence is essential if the plants are to thrive and to fertilize 
the soil. The methods of inoculating new seedings had to 
be explained and demonstrated.® 

Although the large-scale production of Grimm alfalfa 
was slow in developing, its seed was much in demand and 
at all times scarce. In 1914, forty thousand pounds of seed 
were distributed among farmers widely scattered through- 

* Brand, Grimm Alfalfa, 58; J. M. Westgate, “Another Explanation 
of the Hardiness of Grimm Alfalfa,” in Science, 30: 184-186 (August 6, 
1909). 

°A. C, Arny, “Alfalfa as a Farm Crop in Minnesota,” and C. G. Sel- 
vig, “ Pastures and Meadows for Northwestern Minnesota,” in Minne- 
sota Farmers’ Institute, Annual, 1912, p. 167-170, 1918, p. 61-66; C. P. 
Bull, “Alfalfa in Minnesota,” and “ Nubs of News,” in Breeder’s Ga- 
zette, 53: 671, 57:618 (March 18, 1908, March 9, 1910); A. D. Wilson, 
“Why Alfalfa on Every Farm,” H. M. Hamlin, “ They ‘ Tried Alfalfa’ 
—and They Failed,” and A. D. Wilson, “ Getting Started This Year 
with Alfalfa,” in National Alfalfa Journal, February, 1919, p. 3, March 
1920, p. 5, April, 1920, p. 5, 9-12; C. R. Hutcheson, “ Notes from the 
Alfalfa Clubs,” in Northwest Farmstead, 25:465 (August 1, 1924); 
Minnesota State Board of Immigration, Central Minnesota, 45 (St. 


Paul, 1915); “ Failures in Alfalfa Growing,” in Farm, Stock and Home, 
20: 377 (September 1, 1904). 
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out the northwestern counties of Minnesota. Many seed 
companies handled what Grimm alfalfa seed they could get, 
and probably much that was purported to be of this variety, 
but it was Lyman who concentrated his attention on produc- 
ing and distributing the seed on a large commercial scale. 
His early experience in furnishing seed for the farm school 
and the encouragement and influence of Hays afforded 
him an unusual opportunity. He leased land in Montana, 
Idaho, and the Dakotas, where the dry climate seemed to be 
most favorable to seed production. Grimm alfalfa failed 
to seed well in wet years or in humid surroundings. Lyman 
directed the farmers whose fields he had leased in the pro- 
duction of pure Grimm alfalfa seed. The growers were 
required to deliver all seed to him for inspection, and a 
pedigree was kept for each field planted. Advertisements 
in farm journals and pamphlets telling of the value of 
Grimm alfalfa and including a short history of its discovery 
gave publicity to ‘“Lyman’s Grimm Alfalfa Seed.” It is 
not known to what extent Lyman’s business grew, but in 
1915, twenty-five thousand dollars worth of seed was sold, 
and at no time was his production great enough to meet the 
demand. The seed was always high in price, selling for as 
much as a dollar a pound.” 

By 1920 Grimm alfalfa was being grown in widening 
circles. It had spread to many states of the Northwest 
where the winters brought sub-zero weather and to the 
Canadian West, and it had been tried in the states to the 
southward. In the warm, humid regions, however, the re- 
sults proved very unsatisfactory, so its growth in such places 
was not advised. The alfalfa acreage in Minnesota in- 
creased from 658 acres in 1900, to 2,288 in 1910, 45,419 in 
1920, and 702,578 in 1930. The focal point up to 1924 

*{J. Y. Beaty], “Alfalfa Seed with a Real Pedigree,” in National 
Alfalfa Journal, March, 1916, p. 5; “ Lyman Tells of Saving Alfalfa 
Seed,” in Northwest Farmstead, 25: 399, 404 (June 15, 1924); adver- 


tisement in Farm, Stock and Home, 25: 207 (March 15, 1909) ; Lyman’s 
Grimm Alfalfa. 
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was always Carver County, but so great was the expansion 
that by 1930 no less than eighteen counties had a larger 
acreage. During the ten years from 1910 to 1920, Grimm 
alfalfa was becoming a standard hay crop in Minnesota, 
endorsed by many growers. The best results appeared in the 
western part of the state and portions of the eastern half. 
The leading counties in seed production were Grant, Kitt- 
son, eastern Roseau, central Marshall, eastern Polk, Nor- 
man, Otter Tail, Wilkin, Becker, Crow Wing, Chippewa, 
Lac qui Parle, Todd, and Stevens. In southwestern Min- 
nesota and the Red River Valley, excellent hay crops were 
obtained, but the fields produced seed only in dry seasons." 

Farmers in North Dakota became interested in Grimm 
alfalfa after seeing the results at the North Dakota demon- 
stration farms. Some began extensive production of seed 
and, asa result, the North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Seed Pro- 
ducers’ Association was incorporated in 1916. The objects 
were to register Grimm alfalfa fields to keep the variety 
pure, to assure purchasers that all the seed they bought 
was genuine North Dakota-grown Grimm, and to furnish 
this seed to buyers at prices consistent with the product. 
The bylaws provided for inspection and verification of fields 
to insure against fraud or possible error. The Grimm 
fields in North Dakota were registered by application, and 
growers stated under oath that genuine seed was the source 
from which their crops were grown. In 1917, its first year, 
the association handled seventeen thousand pounds of seed.’” 

A similar organization in Minnesota, the Minnesota 
Grimm Alfalfa Growers Association, was formed at Morris 
in August, 1924. The businessmen of the town agreed to 
donate and build a warehouse to be used for storing the 
pooled seed of all members of the organization. Articles 


™R. S. Dunham, “40 Years of Agronomy,” in Red River Aggie, 12- 
15 (Crookston, 1936). 

“Ww. R. Porter, “N. D. Grimm Alfalfa Association,” in Farmer, 
36: 852 (May 11, 1918). 
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and bylaws were drawn up providing for the use of genuine 
seed and fair terms of production. In order to equalize 
freight costs, it was agreed to average the cartage, thus giv- 
ing a farmer who lived two hundred miles from Morris the 
same advantage as one who shipped only ten miles. The 
Minnesota Crop Improvement Association also became ac- 
tively interested in Grimm alfalfa, and required that seed 
for certification be traced back, under affidavit, to Carver 
County.” 

Although increasing attention was being given to the pro- 
duction of Grimm seed, the acreage was slow in reaching a 
commanding figure. The Northwest Farmstead took a 
leading interest in expanding the acreage of alfalfa, recom- 
mending Grimm as the variety to be grown in Minnesota. 
After emphasizing alfalfa for a number of years, it started 
a most arduous campaign on August 1, 1923, and during 
the following year published some two hundred articles en- 
dorsing Grimm and revealing the value of alfalfa as a pro- 
tein feed and a soil builder. The campaign slogan was “An 
Acre of Alfalfa for Every Cow in Minnesota.” To teach 
the farmers how to grow alfalfa successfully, Charles R. 
Hutcheson, a specialist on the subject, was engaged to go 
to all parts of Minnesota to test the soil and explain to the 
farmers and businessmen “ what to do and how to do it” 
in order to succeed with alfalfa. He came to be known as 
“Alfalfa Hutch,” and as a result of his work many alfalfa 
clubs were formed to further its growth. An example of 
the interest taken is shown in a letter from Lynn Sheldon, 
county agent of Redwood County, to the Northwest Farm- 
stead:** 


*“ Certifying Alfalfa Seed,” and “ Morris Donates Grimm Ware- 
house,” in Northwest Farmstead, 25:359, 506 (May 15, August 15, 
1924). 

““ Northwest Farmstead’s Alfalfa Campaign in Minnesota,” “ Re- 
view of Alfalfa Club Activities,” and “ With Alfalfa Clubs in Minne- 
sota,” in Northwest Farmstead, 25: 294, 352, 403 (April 15, May 15, 
June 15, 1924); C. R. Hutcheson, “Grimm or Cossack — Why?” in 
Farm, Stock and Home, 41: 174 (March 15, 1925). 
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Redwood County farmers have sown over 15,000 pounds of 
Grimm alfalfa this spring [1924] according to reports from various 
seed handling agencies. About one half of that amount was ordered 
through the county agent and orders were placed with the various 
seed distributing agencies handling good seed at right prices. 

The production of a forage plant so hardy as Grimm al- 
falfa, with its permanence, enormous yields, high protein 
content, economy as a crop, and value as a soil builder and 
weed throttler, is almost without parallel in plant history. 
It is impossible to compute in dollars and cents what it has 
meant to the nation. Minnesota, therefore, owes a great 
deal to the diligent German pioneer who knew that he must 
have good feed for his livestock and, through perseverance 
and hard work, developed what is the outstanding forage 
crop in the Northwest today. Who should be honored for 
bringing Grimm alfalfa to the attention of the agricultural 
world and fostering its development is a question that cannot 
be answered easily. Much credit, however, should be given 
to Lyman, Hays, Boss, Brand, Waldron, Westgate, Hutche- 
son, and others for their interest in alfalfa work. The vari- 
ous alfalfa associations and the campaign of the Northwest 
Farmstead should not be overlooked.” 

To pay homage and tribute to the German pioneer who 
developed Grimm alfalfa, a monument was unveiled and 
dedicated on June 10, 1924, on his old farm. Over four 
hundred people gathered for the occasion, including many 
of Grimm’s descendants. His granddaughter, Miss Clara 
Adelmann of Minneapolis, drew back the American flag 
that covered the monument —a bronze tablet attached to 
a native boulder. The inscription reads: “‘ Commemorat- 
ing Wendelin Grimm, resident of Minnesota 1857-1891, 
who originated Grimm Alfalfa on this farm. Erected June 
1924 by Grimm Alfalfa Growers Associations.” 

Speakers at the dedication services included Dean W. C. 
Coffey, of the college of agriculture of the University of 


%* “Alfalfa on Every Minnesota Farm,” in Farm, Stock and Home, 


41: 174 (March 15, 1925). 
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Minnesota, who declared that he felt that Grimm's contri- 
bution to the livestock industry was as great as that of the 
breeders. George W. Kelley, editor of the Northwest 
Farmstead, gave his reaction to the occasion in the following 
editorial, and its text may well serve as a conclusion for the 
present discussion : 


The world knows not its greatest benefactors. Frequently it 
raises to eminence the demagogue and the time server. Fame it often 
gives to those responsible for its most disastrous calamities. 

Sometimes, though, it is given to a few to recognize and pay tribute 
to a patient man or woman who in obscurity and perhaps in poverty 
has worked out great benefits to humanity. 

Such an occasion was that . . . when eminent men from several 
states joined with hundreds of his former neighbors in dedicating a 
monument to the late Wendelin Grimm. . . . 

Civilization advances. Such monuments indicate it. Perhaps some 
day our historians will tell more of the work of such men and glorify 
less the authors of death and devastation.'® 

Everett E. Epwarps 
Unitreo States DerarTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
WASHINGTON, 

Horace H. Russevy 
Sociat Securrry Boarp, Wasnincron, D. C. 

*“ Honor to Wendelin Grimm,” in Farmer, 42: 800, 857, 864 (June 
7, 21, 1924); Collisson, in Tribune, June 15, 1924; Northwest Farm- 
stead, 25: 375, 419, 423 (June 1, July 1, 1924). 














COUNT ANDREANI: A FORGOTTEN 
TRAVELER? 


PERHAPS FEW PERSONS nowadays could give more than an 
approximate date for even the more important events in the 
history of science. Nearly everyone has a general notion 
of the date on which the law of gravitation was announced, 
or would be able to connect this law with Sir Isaac Newton. 
But how many persons could tell when the exact shape of 
the earth was satisfactorily established? It is now known 
that the earth is not exactly round, but rather is an oblate 
spheroid — that is, the diameter from pole to pole is slightly 
shorter than that across the equator. It is somewhat sur- 
prising that this fact was not definitely established until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, some years after the death 
of Newton, and then only after the French Royal Academy 
of Sciences had sent expeditions under famous astronomers 
to Lapland and to Peru. 

It may not at once be clear what this matter of the exact 
shape of the earth has to do with the history of the North- 
west. The connection becomes clearer when it is said that 
in 1791 a titled Italian traveler, now nearly forgotten, could 
have been found on Lake Superior testing the French theory 
of the earth’s true shape in the light of his own observa- 
tions. Thus he was among the first of a long train of nat- 
uralists and scientists, including David Thompson, Joseph 
N. Nicollet, David Dale Owen, and many others, who were 
to visit the Northwest in search not of wealth or mere ad- 
venture, but of information on the geography and natural 
history of the region. 


*A paper presented at the afternoon session of the eighty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society in St. Paul on January 10, 
1938. Ed. 
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In July, 1790, the erudite president of Yale College in 
New Haven, Dr. Ezra Stiles, noted in his prodigious diary 
that he had been visited by one “Count Andreani a Noble- 
man of Milan,” who was making a tour of America. Ina 
letter of introduction to Stiles, the count is described as “a 
nobleman of character and consequence . . . and a friend 
of liberty whose zeal and curiosity have determined him to 
visit the United States.”"* This was Count Paolo Andre- 
ani, who, in March, 1784, had made the first successful bal- 
loon ascension in Italy. The flight was so well known at 
the time that a medal was struck commemorating it. Ata 
still earlier date Andreani appears to have traveled in the 
East Indies. 

Count Andreani came to the United States carrying let- 
ters of introduction from several interesting persons of his 
day. A letter from Phillip Mazzei made him known to 
James Madison. Among his effects was an honorary ode 
by one of his countrymen, the dramatist, Vittorio Alfieri, 
which was to be presented to George Washington. In a 
letter to the president, John Paradise, another picturesque 
cosmopolitan and a friend of the great Doctor Johnson, de- 
scribed Andreani as “ highly distinguished by every valuable 
endowment ”’ and well deserving of the honor of being pre- 
sented to Washington. He is said to have been thoroughly 
acquainted with affairs in Europe, and there is reason to 
suspect that he was a somewhat ardent political freethinker. 
An amusing and revealing allusion occurs in a letter of Rich- 
ard Henry Lee to a nephew, who had probably met the 
count during a visit to Italy some years earlier. Lee had 
received from the nephew a letter for the visitor, and had 
searched for him several times, but in vain, and he finally 
left it with James Madison, who lodged in the same house. 

* Franklin B. Dexter, ed., The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, 3: 398 
(New York, 1901). Information concerning the letter of introduction 
from Dr. Richard Price, dated April 2, 1790, now in the Yale University 


Library, has kindly been furnished by Miss Anne S. Pratt, reference 
librarian. 
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‘Being as you state him an Agreable,” says Lee, “he is so 
sought after that there is no finding him.’’* 

Washington makes no mention of Andreani’s visit, and 
although the reason for this is not known, it is not difficult 
to imagine. Perhaps he was displeased by the undoubtedly 
fulsome ode that Alfieri had written in his honor; what 
seems more likely is that he was offended by what he looked 
upon as mere democratic cant. It may perhaps be inferred 
that the reception accorded Andreani was somewhat cold, 
and that he came to think but lightly of the new United 
States. There appear to be few sources from which one 
can reconstruct the incident, but in October, Colonel David 
Humphreys, then on a special secret mission in Europe, 
wrote indignantly to the president to the effect that the 
Italian had written some things about the government of 
the United States which were “monstrously absurd and ill- 
founded.”” No such writings have been found, but the presi- 
dent, in a cold and haughty reply to Humphreys, suggested 
that the count’s remarks did no credit to his judgment or 
his heart. ‘They are the superficial observations,” says 
the president of the proud young republic, “of a few 
months’ residence, and an insult to the inhabitants of a 
country, where he has received much more attention and 
civility than he seems to merit.” * 

The events of Andreani’s travels in America are not eas- 

* Richard C. Garlick, ed., Phillip Mazzei, Friend of Jefferson: His 
Life and Letters, 127 (Baltimore, 1933) ; Jared Sparks, ed., Correspond- 
ence of the American Revolution, 4: 343 (Boston, 1853); James C. 
Ballagh, ed., Letters of Richard Henry Lee, 2:527, 533 (New York, 
1914). See also Giuseppe Prezzolini, “American Travelers in Italy at 
the Beginning of the 18th Century,” in Jtaly and the Italians in Wash- 
ington’s Time, 67 (New York, 1933), and Sylvia Harris, tr., “ Search for 
Eden: An Eighteenth-Century Disaster; Memoirs of Count de Lezay- 
Marnésia,” in Franco-A merican Review, 2: 50-60 (Summer, 1937). The 
latter source presents a charming reminiscence of Count Andreani. 

“Worthington C. Ford, ed., The Writings of George Washington, 
12: 19 (New York, 1891). There is also a letter of July 17, 1790, from 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, discussing the count’s remarks on America. See 


Calendar of the Correspondence of James Madison, 607 (Washington, 
1894). 
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ily traceable. It appears, however, that he traveled rather 
extensively during 1790 and 1791, and in the latter year, 
according to the Earl of Selkirk, he visited Grand Portage, 
then at the height of its importance in the fur trade. Sel- 
kirk’s acquaintance with Andreani began in 1794, when they 
met in Switzerland, and it is possible that it was the count 
who first directed Selkirk’s attention to the promise of the 
New World—an attention that was to be focused, some 
years later, on the formation of the famous Red River col- 
ony.° Andreani traveled “in the interior parts of America” 
in 1791, according to still another titled foreigner, Francois 
Alexandre Frédéric, duc de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt, who 
quotes from a journal kept by the count. From still other 
sources, it is known that Andreani made use of a birch canoe 
for the journey, large enough to hold ten or twelve men be- 
sides himself and his equipment. This canoe he seems to 
have obtained from the firm of Forsyth and Richardson, 
Montreal merchants who at this time were trading south of 
the lakes, and later were partners, successively, of both the 
XY and Northwest companies.® 

At least one person reports meeting Andreani on Lake 
Superior. John Johnston says that in September, 1791, at 
La Pointe, he encountered Andreani, who was taking obser- 
vations “‘to ascertain whether the earth was more elevated 
or depressed towards the poles.”* A recent scholar has 
suggested that Andreani’s interest in the shape of the earth 
was a bit naive; as has been seen, however, in his day the 
earth’s shape was still a subject for discussion. Andreani’s 

*Thomas Douglas, Earl of Selkirk, 4 Sketch of the British Fur 
Trade in North America, 36 (London, 1816); Chester Martin, Lord 
Selkirk’s Work in Canada, 17 (Oxford, 1916). 

*John J. Bigsby, The Shoe and Canoe, or Pictures of Travel in the 
Canadas, 2: 228 (London, 1840); Patrick Campbell, Travels in the In- 
terior Inhabited Parts of North America in the Years 1791 and 1792, 
125 (Toronto, 1937). On the authority of Thompson, Bigsby states 


that the journey was made about 1800, but it is likely that Thompson’s 
memory was at fault. 


* Johnston to Henry R. Schoolcraft, June 10, 1828, in Michigan Pio- 
neer and Historical Collections, 32: 341 (Lansing, 1903). 
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conclusion that the earth is more depressed toward the poles 
was based, Johnston infers, on the count’s own calculation 
that La Pointe is only six hundred and ninety feet above sea 
level. If Johnston did not misrepresent the reason for 
Andreani’s belief in the oblateness of the earth—if the 
count actually thought that the earth was flattened at the 
poles because La Pointe, so far north of the equator, had 
only this slight elevation above the sea — his conclusion was 
certainly naive. It is difficult to see that the slight eleva- 
tion of La Pointe has any bearing on the problem of the 
shape of the earth. It is, however, probable that Johnston 
did not understand the count’s science—perhaps because 
he did not understand his English, or his French! Johnston 
concludes with the humorous reflection that ‘“‘the subject 
was then much discussed amongst naturalists, but now is set 
at rest forever, for were the high aspiring parties to move 
towards each other in hostile array, the consequence would 
be rather disagreeable to us emmets occupying the inter- 
mediate mole hills.” 

Johnston related the circumstances of this meeting to an- 

other visitor to the lakes at a later date. An amusing para- 
graph in Thomas L. McKenney’s Sketches of a Tour to the 
Lakes relates that Johnston recalled having seen, at La 
Pointe, “‘a scientific Frenchman, or Italian, with his instru- 
ments adjusted, taking observations; and endeavouring to 
ascertain the longitude.” 
He told him [Johnston] that he had visited the highest mountains, 
and among these Mont Blanc; and his ulterior object had relation to 
the question regarding the formation of the earth at the poles. His 
name was Count Andriani. Does anyone know anything of the re- 
sult of the count’s investigations? Few people would suppose that 
this extreme point, so far beyond the bounds of civilized life, and so 
far in the interior, had ever been the theatre of such investigations.® 
Many persons have echoed McKenney’s query, but it is still 
unanswered. 


* Thomas L. McKenney, Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes, 263 (Balti- 
more, 1827). 
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Andreani left La Pointe to continue his tour of the lake, 
and he may, as one reliable witness asserts, have circumnavi- 
gated Lake Superior, “occupying himself in astronomical 
observations, and admeasurements of heights, mingling also 
freely with the Indians.” *® One of his admeasurements, pre- 
served by David Thompson, the geographer, was that of 
the height of Thunder Mountain on Black Bay, near the 
present city of Port Arthur. From this record, and the 
fact that he visited Grand Portage and La Pointe, it seems 
most probable that he actually did circumnavigate the lake. 
If such is the case, he is one of the first white persons of 
whom there is record to accomplish this feat. 

How long Count Andreani was engaged in his travels in 
the Great Lakes region is not known. It may be supposed, 
however, that he spent the summer of 1791 there, for he 
had returned to Philadelphia by December of that year and 
early in the next was elected a member of the American 
Philosophical Society at that place.” Of his subsequent 
movements very little is known, and what meager informa- 
tion is available is contained in a single letter, written some 
years later to Madison, with whom he seems to have formed 
a lasting friendship. Andreani relates that he was in Europe 
during the closing years of the century. It would be inter- 
esting to know what part this “ friend of liberty”’ played in 
the events of that troubled period, but he is silent on that 
point. For some years he had toyed with the idea of re- 
turning to America. In 1806 he found himself in a posi- 
tion to execute his design, but from the outset his venture 
was inauspicious. First of all, the ship in which he set sail 
for America was captured by pirates and taken to Jamaica. 
From Jamaica he eventually got to New Orleans. Scarcely 
had he been set down there when he contracted smallpox. 


* Bigsby, Shoe and Canoe, 2: 228. 

” Ernest A. Cruikshank, ed., The Correspondence of Lieut. Governor 
John Graves Simcoe, 1:94 (Toronto, 1923). Information concerning 
Andreani’s membership in the American Philosophical Society has kindly 
been furnished by Miss Laura E. Hanson, librarian of the society. 
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As if this were not affliction enough for one of his years — 
he seems to have been rather well advanced in age by this 
time — he was seized with the gout. Such was his condi- 
tion that he proposed, in his letter to Madison, to make the 
fashionable visit to the springs in New York or Virginia, in 
order to restore his shattered health.” 

Whether the count’s tour to the springs was accomplished 
is not known, nor is there further information now available 
on the career of this interesting traveler. He may have 
been the veriest dilettante, after the fashion of his day — 
one who was mildly interested in subjects as diverse as bal- 
looning and the political fortunes of the new republics, who 
made a sentimental tour of the lakes, and who was vastly 
pleased by the wildness of the scenery and the primitive in- 
nocence of the Indian. It seems more likely to the writer 
that he was an earnest, if sometimes misunderstood, student 
of government, geography, and natural science. At any 
rate, he left an account of the fur trade, which is today of 
no little value. This account was preserved by La Roche- 
foucauld in his own Travels published in two ponderous 
quartos in 1799. Andreani’s notes in this work are said to 
have been taken from his journal.’ 

These notes afford interesting information on the impor- 
tance in the trade, at the time of Andreani’s visit, of the 
various trading houses on the lakes. To the great carrying 
place, or Grand Portage, were taken annually fourteen hun- 
dred bundles of fine peltry—beaver, otter, marten, and 
wildcat—besides mixed furs of other sorts, an amount 
greater than the combined yield at Niagara, Lake Ontario, 
Detroit, Lake Erie, Michilimackinac, and Lake Huron, 

" The original letter from Andreani to Madison, dated at New Or- 
leans, March 11, 1808, is in the Library of Congress; the Minnesota 
Historical Society has a photostatic copy. 

* Duke de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt, Travels through the United 
States of North America, 1: 325-335 (London, 1799). See also William 
R. Riddell, ed., La Rochefoucault-Liancourt’s Travels in Canada, 1795, 


110-119 (Province of Ontario, Bureau of Archives, Thirteenth Report — 
Toronto, 1917). 
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while the posts at Fond du Lac and at La Pointe yielded 
only twenty bundles of fine furs each. The finest furs were 
collected northwest of the lakes, in British dominions, the 
furs growing coarser in quality as one neared the lakes. 
Something of the enormous value of these furs is conveyed 
by Andreani’s statement that at Montreal the bundles 
brought forty pounds sterling each. The portion taken to 
Grand Portage formed approximately half of all the yearly 
export of furs from Canada, exclusive of those from Labra- 
dor, the Bay of Chaleurs, and Gaspé. In London the furs 
from Grand Portage would bring as much as eighty-eight 
thousand pounds sterling. 

The extensive trade described by Andreani was carried 
on by the Northwest Company and two or three small com- 
panies. The success of the Nor’westers he ascribes to the 
large capital available to them, the “ unanimity of the mem- 
bers,”’ their untiring efforts, and their virtual monopoly of 
the trade. Nevertheless there were at the great carrying 
place no fewer than three different companies, which “ ri- 
valled each other in the purchase of furs with a degree of 
emulation, which could not but prove highly detrimental to 
themselves and advantageous to the Indians.” The pow- 
erful Nor’westers, more opulent than the others, used their 
wealth to ruin their competitors —‘‘no stone was left un- 
turned’ —by bribing and seducing them from their own 
interests. The animosity among the traders was so great 
as frequently to lead them to blows; their warfare cost sev- 
eral lives and large sums of money. All this finally caused 
the traders to see the necessity of union, and to obtain this 
end the largest company, which was most anxious for peace, 
made several sacrifices. 

Andreani arrived at Grand Portage just after the period 
of the greatest congregations there. Formerly, he says, 
several thousand Indians took their furs thither, but in 1791 
the company agents were accustomed to go as far as a thou- 
sand miles inland, where they frequently wintered before re- 
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turning. About two thousand men were thus employed in 
the interior, and whatever articles of clothing or subsistence 
they required must needs be brought from Montreal with 
considerable difficulty and at enormous expense. At this 
great meeting ground of the trade stood a fort, kept in good 
repair, and garrisoned with fifty men, where at the time of 
the “delivery of the skins” there was frequently a con- 
course of more than two thousand persons. The merchan- 
dise imported for the trade consisted of woolen blankets, 
coarse cloths, thread and worsted ribands of different col- 
ors, vermilion, porcelain bracelets, silver trinkets, firelocks 
or flintlock guns, shot, gunpowder, “and especially rum.” 
The prices of these articles at Grand Portage, because of 
the expense of transportation, was eight times that at Mont- 
real, and in the interior the chief traders fixed the prices 
“at their will and pleasure.”” The employees were paid in 
merchandise, and open accounts were kept with them. Ex- 
travagant as these men were, in general, and given to drink 
and to excess, they were exactly the sort wanted by the com- 
pany. In 1791 nine hundred employees owed the company 
more than the amount of fifteen years’ pay. 

Much time has been spent in an attempt to locate the 
original of Count Andreani’s missing journal, used by La 
Rochefoucauld, but so far the search has been quite fruit- 
less. If it could be found, it would doubtless afford other 
valuable items of information from his own observations 
on the Indian, the interesting persons he must have met at 
the various trading posts, and the geography of the great 
Lake Superior region, in that vast and then little-known 
area to the north and west of the new United States. 

G. HuBert SMITH 
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THE MINNESOTA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY IN 1937? 


PUBLIC INTEREST in the work of the society and in the do- 
main of history was stimulated by a series of unusually suc- 
cessful meetings held during 1937. They were opened with 
the eighty-eighth annual meeting, held on January 18, ar- 
ranged in four sessions, rich in new contributions and rein- 
terpretations, and climaxed with a searching annual address 
by Professor Robert C. Binkley of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Dr. Binkley expounded a “long-range program in 
cultural strategy"’ and asked for “history of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” The spring meeting, 
held on April 12, centered about the historical value of 
diaries. Perhaps the most ambitious effort in promoting 
popular interest in state history was the society’s fifteenth 
annual summer tour and convention, held from June 18 to 
21, with sessions at Little Falls, Detroit Lakes, and Roseau, 
a tour on Lake of the Woods to the Northwest Angle, and 
a closing meeting at Bemidji. The quality of the papers 
and addresses was uniformly high; one session attracted an 
audience of a thousand people; and as many as 175 persons 
participated in the day’s trip on Lake of the Woods. The 
fourth meeting of the year was held in the society’s audi- 
torium on November 30, when Miss Marjorie Edgar gave 
a highly interesting lecture recital on ‘‘ Finnish Folk Songs 
and Folklore in Minnesota.” 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature of the society's 
effort to build up its membership during the year is the fact 
that thirty-three new members were enrolled during the last 
quarter. The total number added during the year was 


* A report presented at the afternoon session of the eighty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society in the Historical Building, 
St. Paul, on January 10, 1938. Ed. 
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eighty-two, including two reinstatements, but unhappily 
thirty-four members were lost by death and fifty-eight by 
withdrawal. At the end of the year there were 1,341 ac- 
tive members, 186 subscribing schools and libraries, and 43 
institutional members, making a total of 1,570, as compared 
with a total of 1,580 a year ago. The rise in interest dur- 
ing the fall and early winter gives hope that during the 
coming year the society will more than hold its own in mem- 
bership. Vital to its membership work is the active co- 
operation of present members. 

The principal publication of the year consisted of the 
four issues of the quarterly magazine, MINNESOTA His- 
TORY, making, with an index, a volume of more than five 
hundred pages of Minnesota historical materials. Thus 
has been completed the eighteenth volume in the magazine 
series which, taken as a whole, now constitutes a rich and 
varied repository of history. The volume for 1937, repre- 
senting the work of more than forty writers, has a wide 
range of interest, with articles on such topics as lumbering 
in the St. Croix Valley, the Quakers in Minnesota, the 
“Hoosier Schoolmaster in Minnesota,” “‘ Fort St. Charles 
and the Northwest Angle,” the newly discovered diary of 
Colonel Josiah Snelling, farmers’ diaries, agricultural peri- 
odicals, the Itasca question, and a diary of the late Judge 
Charles B. Elliott. A leading authority on agricultural his- 
tory, after reading Mr. Loehr’s paper on farmers’ diaries, 
wrote that he considered it the “ best analysis of one specific 
kind of source of special interest to agricultural historians 
that has been made.” 

Other publications of the year included the four issues 
of the society’s Check List of Minnesota Public Documents 
and the twelve regular numbers of the Minnesota Historical 
News, the latter carrying more than sixty articles about 
state history and the society to the press of the state. It 
proved impossible to publish the index to the Minnesota 
rosters for the Civil and Indian wars, completed through 
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the society’s WPA project, but this valuable and bulky work 
of nearly five hundred pages was typed, with as many car- 
bons as possible, and bound for distribution to a few selected 
libraries and institutions. The Henry Lewis narrative, re- 
printed from the quarterly as a small book late in 1936, was 
well received by reviewers in this country and abroad. Vari- 
ous projects for special publications have made notable 
progress during the year, but lack of funds has made their 
immediate publication impossible. A bulletin on the records 
of organizations, which will prove an important new contri- 
bution to the science of manuscript cataloguing, is virtually 
completed. So also is the Graham travel diary, edited by 
Dr. Nute, the narrative of an English traveler and hunter 
who visited the northwestern frontier in 1847. Yet another 
potential publication is a bibliography of the writings of Dr. 
Warren Upham, compiled by Miss Jerabek. Considerable 
progress, too, has been made on a volume of early mission- 
ary documents relating to the Red River Valley, a volume 
of selections from the writings of the pioneer editor, James 
M. Goodhue, a cumulative check list of Minnesota public 
documents for the period 1925-35, and a number of other 
interesting works. 

One of the great needs of the society is an endowment 
fund for the publication of valuable and interesting histori- 
cal materials, such as diaries, collections of letters, special 
narratives, and other sources drawn from its rich accumula- 
tions of records, as well as histories and biographies based 
upon these records. Such an endowment would open up the 
possibility, for example, of publishing the fascinating Talia- 
ferro journals; selections from such basic Minnesota collec- 
tions as the papers of Henry H. Sibley, Alexander Ramsey, 
Ignatius Donnelly, and Bishop Henry B. Whipple; and 
many other records that would throw new and interesting 
light upon the story of Minnesota and the Northwest. 
Here, to my mind, is a remarkable opportunity for friends 
of the Minnesota Historical Society who love the North 
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Star State and are deeply interested in its history to rally to 
the support of a cause that stirs the imagination with its 
promise of worth-while results. I can think of no finer 
monument, no worthier service to the best interests of this 
state, than the setting up of an endowment that would make 
possible the realization of such objectives. 

One of the measures of the society’s success in making its 
objectives understood is the growth each year of its collec- 
tions. An active membership, popular interest in meetings 
and tours, a steady program of education in state history, 
the influence of the quarterly magazine and other publica- 
tions—all these play a role in the development of the 
society as a collecting institution, re-enforced always by 
persistent and vigilant staff work. Thus, of 3,058 books, 
pamphlets, and newspaper volumes added to the library in 
1937, nearly fifty-nine per cent were received as gifts. The 
official total of the library stands at 191,271, but an unofh- 
cial count would add several thousand pamphlets not yet 
formally accessioned. The keynote in newspaper collecting 
is the filing of current newspapers, of which 534 were re- 
ceived regularly in 1937; of these 464 are Minnesota pub- 
lications. 

Perhaps the most interesting recent addition to the news- 
paper collection, however, was not a current publication, but 
a film copy of an extensive file of the Nor’-Wester, a pioneer 
newspaper which appeared in the Red River settlement of 
the Canadian Northwest beginning in 1859. The films 
added some sixteen hundred pages of issues of this rare 
paper to the few original numbers owned by the society, 
and it is now possible to consult here more copies than in any 
other library. The file is of special Minnesota interest be- 
cause the Nor’-Wester reflects the close relationship that 
existed between the Canadian settlements and this state. 
Among numerous other library treasures received during 
the year, mention can be made of only a selected few. One 
of these is a Dutch translation of Father Hennepin’s De- 
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scription of Louisiana, published at Amsterdam in 1688. 
Another is a photostatic copy of a little-known Hennepin 
book on the subject of Jansenism, issued at Utrecht in 1698. 
The president of the society has presented an interesting 
and rare history, in French, of the Belgian village of Ath, 
where Hennepin was born. There is interest in the English 
and Dutch texts, secured in photostat, of the descriptive ac- 
count that accompanied Henry Lewis’ panorama of the 
Mississippi Valley. As in other years various organizations 
and individuals have aided the society in enlarging its li- 
brary, through gifts of either books or money for book 
purchases. Thus the Old Trails chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution made a generous addition to its 
fund for the Mrs. James T. Morris colonial history collec- 
tion. Similarly the Minnesota Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants kindly undertook to place in the society’s library 
an expensive and important book on New England gene- 
alogy which the society could not have acquired through its 
own funds. To Dr. Francis L. Palmer, registrar and his- 
toriographer of the diocese of Minnesota, the society is in- 
debted, as in former years, for much help in building up the 
Seabury-Tanner collection of Protestant Episcopal church 
records. 

Accessions of manuscripts, though somewhat less numer- 
ous than in 1936, nevertheless surpassed in number any 
previous year in the history of the society. There were 
209 accessions, some of them representing large collections 
of papers. These accessions range from personal papers 
and diaries to church records and the archives of organiza- 
tions. It is interesting to note that the society is accumu- 
lating one of the best collections in the country of the papers 
of liberal leaders. Alongside the manuscripts of such figures 
as Ignatius Donnelly, John Lind, and James Manahan may 
now be found those of Congressman Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Lynn Haines, and various other notable men. A large and 
very important collection of the papers of the elder Lind- 
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bergh is in process of being assembled for the society, with 
the co-operation of Colonel Lindbergh and other members 
of the Lindbergh family. The papers come from many 
sources and are an example of what can be done in manu- 
script collecting by careful planning over a long period. 
The papers of Lynn Haines, presented by his widow, con- 
tain a wealth of material assembled while Haines served as 
editor of the Searchlight on Congress. Another recently 
received collection is that of the late Jean Spielman, which 
contains much valuable material relating to the labor move- 
ment. 

The richness of the new manuscripts acquired by the so- 
ciety in many fields can only be suggested in a brief summary. 
There are, for example, the personal letters of Captain 
John Jones, who participated in the defense of Fort Ridgely 
and the Sibley expedition of 1863; some papers of Senator 
Moses E. Clapp; thirty-five volumes from the papers of 
Truman M. Smith, a pioneer St. Paul banker; twelve boxes 
of papers of Isaac Crowe, lumberman, banker, and miller 
in the fifties and sixties; a collection of the papers of Ma- 
thias N. Koll, a leader in business and community life in 
northern Minnesota; and the manuscripts of Emerson Cole, 
a Minneapolis lumber manufacturer for the period from 
1877 to 1903. 

The year’s accessions also are rich in diaries, either origi- 
nals or copies, and notable among them are some throwing 
light upon agricultural history. There are, for example, 
the diaries of a Le Sueur County farmer, Lewis Stowe, from 
1856 to 1908; those of John S. Harris, who experimented 
with the culture of fruits and vegetables in southeastern 
Minnesota as early as 1858 and was actively interested in 
the Minnesota Horticultural Society; those of John Becker 
and Mrs. Hermann J. Fast, telling of conditions in the 
Mennonite colony of Mountain Lake; and those kept by 
Philemon M. Tuttle from 1856 to 1881 while farming near 
High Forest. Somewhat different in scope and interest are 
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the diaries of Daniel Hunt, who was engaged as a trader in 
western Minnesota in the fifties, and of Judge Charles B. 
Elliott of Minneapolis for the period from 1886 to 1901 
and for the year 1912. 

Of particular interest from the point of view of agricul- 
tural history are the records of the Pomona and Minnehaha 
granges. It will be recalled that the society received some 
years ago the minutes of the North Star Grange, the first 
grange in Minnesota. A state-wide canvass of granges 
and grangers, sponsored by the state grange with the aid 
of the society, is being launched, and it is hoped that this 
valuable collection will be much expanded. Other special 
collecting projects center about the papers of labor unions, 
several of which have turned over their archives to the so- 
ciety, and pioneer hotel registers, two of which have been 
secured. 

The collection of church records continues to grow. 
Among the accessions of 1937 are records of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Waseca, the First Presbyterian Church of 
Two Harbors, the Wesley Methodist Episcopal Chapel of 
St. Paul, St. Paul’s Lutheran Church of Lake Elmo, the 
First Presbyterian Church of Hastings, and the Congrega- 
tional Church of Lake Benton. The Congregational church 
is continuing its program of encouraging congregations of 
that denomination to turn over their records to the society. 

State archives and the papers of organizations are among 
the records that have enriched the society’s collections dur- 
ing the year. Examples are archives of the Minnesota 
game and fish commission and the forestry division of 
the state department of conservation and the papers of the 
Tourist Club of Minneapolis, the St. Paul Protestant Or- 
phan Asylum, and an engine house of the St. Paul fire de- 
partment. Among miscellaneous manuscript additions may 
be mentioned a valuable collection of “America letters” 
copied for the society in Norway; a history of the Minne- 
apolis Municipal Airport; a Chippewa grammar compiled 
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by the Reverend Ottmar Cloeter in the sixties; and copies 
of more than fifty documents relating to Forts Ridgely and 
Ripley. 

The museum collections were enlarged in 1937 by 889 
gifts of a historical, ethnological, archaeological, or numis- 
matic character. The number of pictures received was 
5,560—larger by 1,200 than the number in 1936. The 
picture collection as a whole has now reached a grand total 
of 61,105. There were also numerous additions of nega- 
tives, cuts, and slides. One of the outstanding gifts of the 
year in the museum field was a collection of sixty-five pieces 
of telephone equipment assembled and presented by Mr. 
George W. Johnson of St. Paul, long in the service of the 
Tri-State Telephone Company. It forms a notable display, 
throwing light upon the history of the telephone from the 
eighties to the present and including switchboards, transmit- 
ters, receivers, and complete instruments, both manual and 
automatic. Plans have been made to add other items to 
the collection as they become available. Items of firemen’s 
equipment used in an earlier day were received from Chief 
William J. Sudeith and other members of the St. Paul fire 
department. Many handsome pieces of silver that were 
used in the home of Dr. and Mrs. William W. Folwell 
were added by Miss Mary H. Folwell to the society’s Fol- 
well collection. An item in the picture collection worthy of 
note is a series of pencil sketches of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin scenes made by W. E. Slosson of New York while on 
a visit to the West in 1883. 

Two unique collections of historical materials have been 
received during the year. The first, presented through the 
generosity and interest of the Burlington, Milwaukee, and 
Northwestern railroads, as represented by Mr. Ralph Budd, 
Mr. Henry A. Scandrett, and Mr. Carl R. Gray, Jr., con- 
sists of records of streamline trains and other forms of fast 
passenger service which have been a revolutionary feature 
of the recent progress of railroad transportation. Photo- 
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graphs, blueprints, reports, advertising folders, leaflets, and 
letters form a part of this collection, which it is hoped 
will be enlarged in the future to include additional types of 
material and other railroads.2, The second collection con- 
sists of mimeographed reports, printed forms, cards, an- 
nouncements, pictures of hospitals and individuals, and other 
materials, all relating to the Minnesota Hospital Service 
Association, a modern pioneering organization which in only 
a few years has achieved a colossal membership. These 
records have been assembled and presented to the society 
by the executive secretary, Mr. E. A. Van Steenwyck. 

The year 1937 witnessed considerable progress in the 
work of the WPA projects under the sponsorship and direc- 
tion of the society. The field surveys for a comprehensive 
inventory of federal archives in Minnesota were completed 
in 1936, but there remained the formidable task of pre- 
paring a final inventory to be submitted to the federal au- 
thorities at Washington. This report, totaling nearly four 
thousand pages of compact information about the records 
of more than a thousand federal depositories and agencies 
in Minnesota, was drawn up in final form during the first 
half of the year under the supervision of Mr. Jacob Hodne- 
field. One copy was sent to Washington and one retained 
by the society. It may be of interest to note that both in 
completing the field surveys and in submitting its final re- 
port, Minnesota stood first among the states. The inven- 
tory constitutes a detailed analytical guide to rich treasures 
of archival material. In sponsoring its compilation, the so- 
ciety unquestionably has done a service to the cause of his- 
tory, both state and national. 

Considerable attention was devoted in last year’s report 
to the state-wide survey of historical records organized as 
part of a federal project directed by Dr. Luther H. Evans 

* Since this report was drafted an important collection of similar ma- 


terials for the Union Pacific has been received through the courtesy of 
Mr. Carl R. Gray, Sr. 
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of Washington and operated in correlation with the special 
survey project sponsored by the society. One of the major 
objectives of this undertaking has been that of compiling 
inventories of county and state archives and various other 
classes of historical material. Substantial progress toward 
this goal was made during the past year. For purposes of 
verification and completeness of detail, the national director 
called for a recheck of the county archives. This field work 
has now been completed in sixty counties and is in progress 
in most of the others. Meanwhile, inventories for two 
counties— Freeborn and Blue Earth—and a survey of 
General Legislation concerning Counties in Minnesota have 
been published; and it is expected that not a few additional 
county archival inventories will appear during the coming 
year. The presentation of such inventories in compact 
form, with historical introductions and information not only 
about the scope and contents of the records but also about 
their housing, care, and accessibility, should prove a boon 
to local history workers and to county officials throughout 
the state. The process is one of taking stock of official 
records, and this is of practical value to both groups. Such 
a systematization of information about Minnesota local rec- 
ords long seemed an unattainable dream, if only because of 
the sheer magnitude of the task. Fortunately, that dream 
is now being realized. As a Minnesota newspaper recently 
observed, ‘One of the developments of the last few years 
which has been most encouraging to those interested in the 
study of local history has been the rapid expansion of ar- 
chival inventories of local government offices.”’ 

The survey projects have made possible much more 
than a state-wide inventory of county archives, however. 
By the end of 1937 inventories of the records of nearly 
twenty-five hundred Minnesota churches had been compiled. 
Similar data have been assembled for some twenty-seven 
hundred societies and organizations, for more than a thou- 
sand townships, for more than five hundred municipalities, 
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for nearly twenty-eight hundred school districts, and for 
about sixteen hundred cemeteries, including about four 
hundred and fifty whose forlorn fate it has been to be 
abandoned. The surveys also have on hand tabulated in- 
formation about fourteen hundred private collections of 
historical material; eight hundred historic sites, some of 
them marked, some not; approximately two hundred and 
fifty buildings of special historical interest; and a number 
of historic trails. During the year, moreover, the surveys 
have gathered for the society nearly fifty thousand photo- 
graphic negatives secured from Minneapolis newspapers; 
more than three thousand pictures; and about ten thousand 
manuscript, library, and museum items of various kinds. 
Though this summary is incomplete, it leaves no doubt of 
the value for Minnesota of these projects. 

Closely allied to the records surveys are archaeological 
projects. They are in fact surveys of records disclosed by 
the spade. A second campaign was carried on at Grand 
Portage in the late summer. The United States Indian 
Service, Mr. Ralph D. Brown of the Historical Records 
Survey, and Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock of the society co- 
operated in the management of the enterprise. The front 
area of the Northwest Company stockade site was carefully 
examined, the stone foundations of one very large and sev- 
eral small structures were uncovered, several fireplaces and 
a cistern were explored, and many interesting special finds 
were made, including firesteels, flints, locks, hinges, beads, 
glassware, parts of pipes, a door, and an example of a 
shingle used on one of the eighteenth-century buildings. 
Thus knowledge of the old establishment on the North 
Shore of Lake Superior is gradually coming to light. The 
society has simultaneously undertaken an exhaustive study 
of written and printed records of Grand Portage, and the 
way is being cleared for building a replica of the famous fur- 
trading post by the Indian service. 

A project for the excavation of old Fort Ridgely, under- 
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taken last year in co-operation with the state and national 
park services, became wholly a park service project with the 
appointment of Mr. G. Hubert Smith as its archaeologist. 
Most of the foundations under the old parade have been 
laid bare, and the historic commissary building is being re- 
constructed and will doubtless be utilized as a Fort Ridgely 
museum. 

The special WPA project, centering about important non- 
routine undertakings at the society, was continued through- 
out the year with a personnel of approximately thirty. The 
general supervision was in the capable hands of the curator 
of the museum, with various staff members directing particu- 
lar phases of the enterprise. Five new miniature groups, 
representing a Red River cart camp, a frontier town, a lum- 
ber camp, an open-pit mine, and an ore dock scene, have 
been built and installed. A total of fourteen such colorful 
and interesting groups are now on exhibit at the society. 
The mapping of the Red River trails has been brought near 
completion. Some twenty Chippewa birch-bark scrolls have 
been copied in tracings. The picture index has been ad- 
vanced to a total of thirty-three thousand cards. The name 
index to the 1860 census for Minnesota was enlarged by 
eighty-two thousand cards during the year and is nearing 
completion. Skilled craftsmen have constructed five double 
group cases, three large wall cases, work tables, reading 
racks, cabinets, and filing cases. 

Virtually the entire collection of bound newspaper vol- 
umes was shifted during the year in order to accommodate 
incoming materials, and much work was done in cleaning, 
checking, and mending newspapers. The inventory of the 
catalogued library collection was completed. Similarly, an 
inventory of the document collection, begun last year, was 
carried to completion, a task that involved the handling of 
more than twenty-five thousand items, mainly unbound pam- 
phlets. Another collection inventoried consisted of some 
fifteen thousand periodicals. Much progress was made in 
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arranging, cataloguing, and filing pamphlets and miscellane- 
ous material. As an aid to genealogists, an index was made 
to coats of arms, as recorded in more than seven thousand 
books. Transcripts of Minnesota travel accounts, drawn 
from early newspapers, have run to approximately twenty- 
five hundred typewritten pages. The project has also given 
aid to the great task of carrying forward the newspaper 
bibliography and inventory of files. Here are many con- 
crete achievements, unspectacular but of lasting value. 
They have supplemented routine staff work. They are un- 
dertakings that, in the ordinary course of things, it would 
be impossible for a busy and hard-pressed staff to do. 

One other set of projects remains to be mentioned — the 
building improvements and additions planned in co-operation 
with the custodian’s office and the state executive council. 
The hope of installing stacks and shelves for newspaper 
filing in the lower terrace room went unfulfilled, but consid- 
erable progress was made in the projects affecting the upper 
terrace area. The tunnel from the Historical Building to 
the Capitol was completed and is now in use. Perhaps the 
most notable development is the completion of the general 
construction of the upper terrace rooms, which give promise 
of easing the pressing problem of museum, library, and 
general storage and filing. The interior finishing in these 
rooms has not yet been done, and it will be necessary to 
install heating and ventilating equipment. 

In the long run the unspectacular work of accessioning 
and cataloguing materials and of meeting problems of ar- 
rangement, equipment, and administration is more impor- 
tant than spectacular achievements. Homely routine is the 
foundation of efficiency in performing most fundamental 
tasks. Cataloguing, for example, must be kept up, or the 
society would face chaos. Last year the library catalogued 
2,769 items and added 19,317 cards to the various card 
index files. The Minnesota biographical index was en- 
larged by 1,373 cards. In classifying more than twenty- 
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two hundred pamphlets, the staff made a substantial attack 
upon a perplexing library problem. Bookstacks were in- 
stalled last spring on floor B of the main library, leaving 
only the basement level unfinished of the original eight levels 
in the general library. 

Although the newspaper department has devoted special 
attention to repairing and rebinding worn newspaper vol- 
umes, nearly seven hundred new volumes have been bound. 
The problem of preserving newspapers in the face of wear 
and deterioration is becoming serious, and it seems probable 
that films will furnish the final solution. A modest experi- 
ment in this technique was made during the year when the 
society reproduced on films the issues of the Minnesota Pio- 
neer for the first five years of its existence. Much progress 
was made in enclosing single issues of newspapers, or small 
sequences of issues, in Gaylord binders. The department 
also listed all newspapers in its collection for the period 
prior to 1820 and began a listing of all non-Minnesota news- 
papers preserved by the society. The comprehensive bibli- 
ography and inventory of Minnesota newspapers has been 
completed for twenty-six counties. 

Every division reports great expansion and is confronted 
with space problems. This is particularly true of the mu- 
seum, which during the year arranged thirty-five special ex- 
hibits, including a remarkable display of telephones and 
telephone equipment; installed five additional miniature 
models; added many pieces of equipment, most of them 
made by WPA carpenters and mechanics; handled incoming 
materials; and advanced the analytical picture index. In 
the manuscript division notable progress was made in re- 
arranging the large and important collection of Minnesota 
War Records Commission archives. Steadily throughout 
the year the work of cleaning, arranging, and filing manu- 
scripts has progressed. Some idea of the magnitude of this 
work may be gained by noting that two hundred and fifty 
manuscript boxes were filed, each containing approximately 
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five hundred manuscript pieces. Two new oak tables were 
installed in the division; a file was secured for the 1860 
census index cards; much new camera equipment was ob- 
tained, including a copying camera and film projectors; a 
vast amount of manuscript material was recorded on films; 
and several special manuscript exhibits were arranged. A 
notable adventure in intersociety co-operation was the trans- 
fer of the Winchell collection of Michigania to the Clements 
Library at the University of Michigan. <A normal part of 
manuscript procedure is the pursuing of clues to manuscripts, 
the writing of innumerable letters inviting donations and the 
making of field trips. On one such trip Dr. Nute spent 
three weeks in the East searching for letters and documents 
pertaining to the career of Congressman Lindbergh. 

There is always a temptation to employ the statistical 
method in appraising the importance of the use made of the 
society's collections during a given year, but it is well to re- 
member that sometimes one single user, probing into impor- 
tant records in order to write a novel or a biography or a 
special article, may turn out to be more significant than 
a score of other users. Nevertheless, numbers have a cer- 
tain interest. In 1937, for example, the society received 
42,000 visitors in its museum, a considerable increase over 
1936; served 5,502 patrons in its main library, nearly five 
hundred more than last year; assisted 2,685 readers in the 
newspaper department, who consulted more than ten thou- 
sand volumes and ninety thousand separate issues ; and served 
1,469 readers in the manuscript division, the greatest num- 
ber for a single year in the history of that division and more 
than four times the number for 1927. 

The census records have again served a highly practical 
purpose, for Mrs. Sara D. Boyce used them during the 
year to verify more than five thousand age records for appli- 
cants for old age assistance. From all divisions come re- 
ports of use of society records by scholars, novelists, state 
officials, professional men and women, businessmen, jour- 
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nalists, genealogists, and many others. One’s imagination is 
stirred at the thought of the fruits of all this use. To give 
one example, Professor Lester B. Shippee took one manu- 
script preserved by the society, edited it, and had it published 
as a beautiful volume under the imprint of the University of 
Minnesota Press. It bears the title Bishop Whipple’s 
Southern Diary, 1843-1844. To give another example, 
more than three hundred school classes visited the society’s 
museum during the year, nearly half of them consisting of 
rural school groups. The classes comprised 9,300 school 
children, whereas the largest number recorded in any pre- 
vious year was 7,073. 

Most of the society’s activities have a public educational 
value; some are directly within that sphere. There are 
more and more demands upon the time and effort of staff 
members for the giving of talks and papers before clubs, 
local historical groups, and regional and national associa- 
tions. During the past year approximately eighty such ad- 
dresses and papers have been delivered, including several 
radio broadcasts, one of them in the nature of an informal 
tour of the museum, with several staff members participat- 
ing. The “Information Bureau” sent out more than three 
hundred and fifty reports during the year in response to in- 
quiries on a startling variety of subjects. It is interesting 
to note that the favorite topics of inquiry are the Northwest 
Angle, the Minnesota Indians, and the Kensington rune 
stone. Staff members made more than thirty field trips to 
points outside the Twin Cities. 

Some of the local historical societies throughout the state 
report new or enlarged quarters for their museums; and 
there are many signs of a mounting interest in local history. 
Fifty regional, county, and municipal societies, including one 
new county organization, are active, holding meetings, de- 
veloping their museums, co-operating with the schools, and 
in many other ways promoting local interest. Throughout 
the nation, as a matter of fact, there is an increasing aware- 
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ness of the value of local history, and it is no coincidence 
that the Social Science Research Council held a conference 
in the East last fall to consider the problem of how to pro- 
mote vital local historical work throughout the country and 
to make plans for a manual of local historical procedure. 
The superintendent of the society was privileged to partici- 
pate in this national conference. 

Minnesotans are awaiting with keen interest the publica- 
tion by the Federal Writers’ Project of a Minnesota guide, 
prepared under the direction of Dr. Mabel Ulrich. It is 
encouraging to know that the “ Federal Writers” have em- 
barked upon the supplementary task of studying and writing 
the histories of counties throughout the state, with emphasis 
upon the possible use of such histories by schools. Another 
development of great interest is the Northwest Territory 
Celebration. A Minnesota commission, with Senator Vic- 
tor E. Lawson, a member of this society’s executive council, 
as chairman, and its superintendent as secretary and treas- 
urer, is planning Minnesota's participation. A high point 
of the celebration will be the Minnesota tour of a pioneer 
caravan which, with Marietta, Ohio, as its base, will travel 
through the Old Northwest presenting historical pageants. 
Seventeen performances will be given in Minnesota next 
summer, beginning at Duluth late in July. Senator Lawson 
also is secretary of a state commission which is making 
plans for Minnesota’s participation in the Swedish-American 
Tercentenary celebration late in June. Another develop- 
ment that should be mentioned is the creation, under a law 
passed by the last legislature, of the State Geographic 
Board, which will cope with the problem of duplications 
of place names in the state. The superintendent was ap- 
pointed a member of this board and is serving as its sec- 
retary. 

Many staff members, in addition to carrying their routine 
duties, have expressed their professional interests in re- 
search and a variety of other activities. Mr. Babcock has 
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prepared a number of notable addresses and papers and has 
also continued to build up his collection of early Minnesota 
travel accounts. Dr. Nute has completed the rough draft 
of her book on Radisson and Groseilliers, written an intro- 
duction for a new translation of Father Hennepin’s Descrip- 
tion of Louisiana, published several articles and reviews, 
and carried forward some large editorial enterprises. She 
was honored last spring by election to the editorial board 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. Mr. Larsen 
has completed an important monograph on the history of 
the Minnesota road system. Mrs. Berthel has made con- 
siderable progress on her volume of selected writings of 
James M. Goodhue. Miss Heilbron has continued her re- 
searches in the history of the panorama in America. Miss 
Fawcett read an interesting essay on early Minnesota bells 
before the Minnesota Public Health Association and pub- 
lished it in the society’s quarterly. Mrs. Warming pre- 
pared the Minnesota section for the Statesman’s Year Book. 
Mrs. Brower has continued her work on a comprehensive 
bibliography of Minnesota fiction. Miss Jerabek is serving 
as secretary-treasurer of the Twin City Cataloguers’ Round 
Table. The superintendent has been promoted to a pro- 
fessorship in the University of Minnesota, elected to mem- 
bership in the executive council of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, and is serving on the advisory edi- 
torial board for the Dictionary of American History, now 
being edited by James Truslow Adams. He has also pub- 
lished various historical articles and has completed the 
manuscript of a high-school textbook entitled “ Building 
Minnesota.” 

The expansion of the society’s collections, the increasing 
public use of the institution, the many and varied activities 
that have been carried on, and the supervision of special 
projects have placed a heavy burden upon the members of 
the staff during the year. They have met their tasks cheer- 
fully and willingly and, I believe, have performed them with 
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efficiency, never forgetting the responsibility that rests upon 
them for maintaining high standards. I wish to express not 
only my own appreciation but also that of the society for 
the devoted service given by the staff throughout the year. 
To the directors, supervisors, and workers on the many 
WPA projects with which the society has been associated, I 
desire also to voice the thanks of the society and myself for 
faithful and good work. Finally, I may be permitted to 
express my deep appreciation of the support and counsel of 
the officers, the executive committee, and the executive coun- 
cil of the society. There were few changes in the society's 
staff during the year. Mr. Edward Werneke was given 
a regular appointment as newspaper assistant, beginning 
July 1. Miss Helen McCann was appointed in the early 
summer to serve as a special assistant in the manuscript di- 
vision. Cecil Davies has been appointed page in the gen- 
eral ofice. Mrs. Gudrun Jensen served until May as a 
part-time assistant in the catalogue division of the library, 
working especially, under the chief cataloguer’s supervision, 
on the classification and filing of pamphlets. 

The appropriations made by the last legislature for the 
regular activities of the society during the biennium that 
began last July amount to $47,500 a year, with $15,000 
allotted for supplies and expenses and $32,500 for salaries 
and wages. A special grant of $4,000 was also allowed for 
installing stacks and shelves for newspaper filing. These 
appropriations made possible the restoration of salaries to 
their levels prior to the economy reductions and also enabled 
the society to establish one new position, that of newspaper 
assistant. The need for additional personnel in other divi- 
sions created by the society's rapid expansion in recent years 
could not, however, be met. The total allowed for supplies 
and expenses was the same as that in the preceding biennium 
and was $2,500 under the figure requested by the executive 
committee in the budget as submitted by the society. Ina 
period of mounting costs, the society therefore is faced with 
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the problem of very rigid economy and curtailment of some 
of its program, particularly in the field of publication, in 
order to operate within the limits of the appropriation. 
The figure for newspaper stacks and shelves as requested 
by the society was $10,000. This was reduced to $9,000 by 
the budget commission and to $4,000 by the legislature. 
A possible solution of the problem now confronting the 
society would be a grant from the state executive council 
that would permit a special construction project, utilizing 
federal emergency labor, for equipping the lower terrace 
room with stacks and shelves. 

With a record of achievement in the year that has passed, 
the society faces the future. There is much to be done. 
Minnesota is a great state with a great history. Let us join 
hands in the task of serving its interests with clearly defined 
purpose and sincere devotion. Our watchwords are plan- 
ning, organization, co-operation. The objectives are the 
collection and preservation of the records of the people of 
Minnesota, sound administration, public service, and a demo- 
cratic program of education. Of this society we may say, 
as Governor Olson once said of Minnesota, that it is a 
‘trust to be passed on to our children and our children’s 
children, not impaired but improved and further developed 
to the coming generations.” 

THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


MINNESOTA HisTorICAL Society 
St. PauL 











THE 1938 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


FROM MORE THAN a dozen Minnesota counties, including 
Clay and Wilkin to the extreme west, Morrison and Cass 
to the north, St. Louis to the northeast, and Olmsted, Mar- 
tin, and Wabasha to the south, representatives of local his- 
torical societies traveled to St. Paul on January 10 to attend 
the eighteenth annual conference on local history work in 
Minnesota — the opening session of the eighty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society. They assem- 
bled in the auditorium of the Historical Building at 10:00 
A.M., with Judge Julius E. Haycraft of Fairmont, president 
of the Martin County Historical Society, presiding. 

Judge Haycraft recalled that eight years ago, when he 
presided at the tenth conference, only sixteen local historical 
societies had been organized in Minnesota, and he rejoiced 
that the number has now increased to fifty. Of these only 
one, that in Yellow Medicine County, was organized in 
1937. This ‘“‘is perhaps an indication that the local history 
movement is progressing toward maturity,” according to 
the first speaker, Mrs. Russell M. Berthel, editorial assist- 
ant on the staff of the Minnesota Historical Society, who 
opened the conference with a review of “ Local Historical 
Activity in Minnesota in 1937.” She suggested “that the 
initial and contagious enthusiasm of organization has been 
transferred to the development of the existing societies,” 
which are busy “establishing and developing museums, 
marking historic sites, holding meetings, conducting mem- 
bership campaigns, co-operating with each other and with 
the state society, cataloguing and indexing their collections, 
indexing newspapers, sponsoring essay contests, and striving 
in other ways to create a picture of community development 
and place it before the people.” Mrs. Berthel described 
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the more spectacular activities of the individual societies, 
noting that the meetings and programs arranged by some 
attract several thousand people. In closing she paid tribute 
to two of the leaders of the local history movement in Min- 
nesota— Mr. William E. Culkin of St. Louis County and 
Professor C. A. Duniway of Rice County, both of whom re- 
signed the presidencies of their societies in the past year. 

Judge Haycraft expressed his satisfaction that Mrs. 
Berthel had mentioned the successful summer meeting of 
the Martin County Historical Society and noted that plans 
for the 1938 meeting had already been made. He next 
called upon Mr. Charles Holmgren of Breckenridge for a 
report on “Local History Work in Wilkin County.” Al- 
though the Wilkin County Historical Society, of which he is 
secretary, has been organized only since May, 1935, it has 
assembled and placed on display some six hundred museum 
objects, obtained biographical sketches of about four hun- 
dred pioneers, and gathered and arranged clippings of more 
than twelve hundred newspaper articles of local historical 
interest. In addition it is co-operating with authorities in 
Richland County, North Dakota, in planning the restora- 
tion of old Fort Abercrombie. In order to enlist the inter- 
est of younger members of the community in historical work, 
a junior group has been organized in the Breckenridge high 
school, and members often volunteer their services to the 
officers of the society. The speaker pictured an active and 
enthusiastic membership that is putting into effect a definite 
plan of work on the western border of the state. 

The next speaker, Mrs. B. T. Willson of Rochester, 
shifted the scene to southern Minnesota and told of the 
co-operation of the Rochester Business and Professional 
Women’s Club and the Olmsted County Historical Society 
in establishing a local historical museum. At a dinner in 
honor of Mr. Burt W. Eaton, long the president of the so- 
ciety, more than six hundred objects assembled by the club 
were presented to the society, and Mrs. Willson announced 
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that they will be displayed in a museum in the new public 
library building in Rochester. Varied are the items located 
and obtained by the club members, for, said Mrs. Willson, 
they include plat books, election returns, hotel registers, 
diaries, letters, newspaper files, costumes, agricultural im- 
plements, and the like. The local museum, she pointed out, 
offers a “safe place for housing valuable keepsakes” and 
preserves for “future generations visual knowledge of our 
local and state history.” 

Mrs. George A. Pond of St. Paul then told of her experi- 
ences in “‘ Hunting Family Records” of her husband's fam- 
ily, which is composed of the descendants of the missionaries 
to the Minnesota Sioux, Samuel and Gideon Pond. She 
found that her hunt called for prompt action, “ since the old 
records are being sacrificed to the nomadic habits and re- 
stricted housing facilities of the modern family.” She told 
of locating diaries, letters, account books, wedding invita- 
tions, confirmation certificates, clippings, and numerous other 
kinds of records, and in many cases obtaining their transfer 
to the Minnesota Historical Society. It is only the finding 
and preservation of records, Mrs. Pond said, that ‘‘ makes 
possible and insures their accessibility.” Those who fail to 
preserve their family records, she asserted, “are robbing 
themselves and their posterity of an invaluable cultural herit- 
age that they can ill afford to lose.” Following this paper, 
Judge Haycraft noted that in the audience of some fifty 
people was one of the twelve Minnesota ‘“‘Apostles’’ honored 
by Dr. Folwell in the fourth volume of his History of Min- 
nesota, Professor T. L. Haecker, “Apostle of Agricultural 
Coéperation,” who was asked to rise and acknowledge the 
applause of the audience. 

A report on “ Recent Progress of the Historical Records 
Survey” by Mr. Jacob Hodnefield of St. Paul, state director 
of the survey, was the final paper on the conference pro- 
gram. Mr. Hodnefield reviewed the history of the survey, 
which under the joint auspices of the WPA and the Minne- 
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sota Historical Society ‘had expanded from a survey of 
county archives to a survey of all kinds of historical rec- 
ords.” He presented impressive figures to show the extent 
of the work accomplished by those engaged in the project. 
They have listed the records of 1,066 townships, 510 munic- 
ipalities, and 2,787 school districts; and have gathered 
information about hundreds of churches, cemeteries, monu- 
ments and markers, historic buildings and trails, abandoned 
villages, historic sites, and organizations of many kinds, 
made inventories of existing state and county archives in 
Minnesota, and begun the publication of the latter. Mr. 
Hodnefield reported that a survey of General Legislation 
concerning Counties in Minnesota and inventories of the 
archives of Freeborn and Blue Earth counties have been 
issued in mimeographed form by the Historical Records 
Survey. Brief remarks by two members of the audience 
brought the morning session to a close. Mr. Eaton told of 
his association in a Rochester law firm with the late Frank 
B. Kellogg and paid high tribute to his character and serv- 
ices; and the Honorable Julius A. Schmahl of St. Paul pre- 
sented personal recollections of many of the Minnesota 
governors whose portraits hang in the auditorium of the 
Historical Building. 

At 12:15 P.M. about a hundred and fifteen members and 
friends of the society assembled at the St. Paul Athletic 
Club for the annual luncheon. For the program of talks 
that followed, Miss Gratia A. Countryman, librarian emeri- 
tus of the Minneapolis Public Library, presided. She 
opened by calling attention to a recent publication of the 
University of Minnesota Press — Netta W. Wilson’s biog- 
raphy of Dr. Alfred Owre—which was issued as a me- 
morial to the former dean of the dental college. Its author 
presented the first talk on the program, taking as her subject 
““Owre’s Place in Medical History.” Mrs. Wilson said 
that Dr. Owre “was qualified to practice medicine and sur- 
gery as well as dentistry,” and he insisted that “ dentistry 
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should be treated as a branch of medical science.” Twenty- 
two years as dean at Minnesota had earned for him a repu- 
tation as the “‘ foremost dental educator of his time,”’ when, 
in 1927, he was called to take over the leadership of the 
dental school of Columbia University. There he began to 
put into operation a “ plan to provide adequate medical serv- 
ice at reasonable cost to all the people.”” The dental clinic 
established at Columbia in harmony with this plan drew the 
opposition of New York dentists, who in 1933 forced him to 
resign, and, “two years later he died, a defeated man.” 
But it now seems likely, according to Mrs. Wilson, “that 
the means he advocated as well as the ends he sought are 
more or less in line with the trend of history,’ for group 
practice, health insurance, group hospitalization, clinics, and 
medical centers have been generally accepted. Dr. Owre 
may thus be looked upon as a “pioneer in the fight to im- 
prove the health of the people,”’ a man who suffered because 
his ideas were in advance of his time. 

At the conclusion of this talk, Miss Countryman asked 
Mr. Edward C. Gale, president of the society, to read a 
letter received from Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh in re- 
sponse to the executive council’s invitation to attend the so- 
ciety’s annual meeting. ‘‘ My wife and I both wish that we 
could be in St. Paul on that date [January 10],” he wrote. 
““We would be greatly interested in seeing the papers, manu- 
scripts and other materials relating to my father’s life, 
which you have assembled. Unfortunately, the shortness 
of time which remains before we must sail for England, 
makes it impossible for us to go to Minnesota during our 
present trip. We hope, however, that we may have the 
opportunity of accepting a similar invitation sometime in the 
future when we are not so pressed for time.” 

In introducing her successor at the Minneapolis Public 
Library, Mr. Carl Vitz, Miss Countryman explained that 
since 1933 a businessman, a journalist, a doctor, and a novel- 
ist have presented their views on history before members of 
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the society, who would now learn how “A Librarian Looks 
at History.” The librarian’s interest in history, said Mr. 
Vitz, “is a professional one as against the interest of the 
businessman or judge who approaches history with an 
amateur’s zeal and a collector’s enthusiasm.” The “quanti- 
tative aspect’ of the subject makes it necessary for the librar- 
ian “constantly to survey its wide domain.” His problem 
is one of selection in which he must be guided by certain 
standards, such as the competence of the writer, the timeli- 
ness of the material, and the interests of the community that 
is being served. He noted, however, that the obligation to 
collect items relating to local history is “less great upon the 
Minneapolis Public Library because of the existence of the 
very excellent and very extensive library of the Minnesota 
Historical Society.” 

Mr. Vitz was followed by Sister Eucharista Galvin, presi- 
dent of the College of St. Catherine in St. Paul, the final 
speaker on the luncheon program, who discussed “ State 
History and Education.” Evidences of racial and cultural 
influences that have left their marks on Minnesota history 
are to be found in place names and in the educational institu- 
tions of the state, she said. The New England element is 
responsible for the public school system and for such col- 
leges as Carleton and Macalester, the German and Irish 
immigrants founded most of the Catholic schools and col- 
leges, and the Scandinavian Lutheran tradition is reflected 
at St. Olaf College. Minnesota has reached early maturity 
and it is important that students in its schools should become 
familiar with its past, Sister Eucharista asserted. She ex- 
pressed the belief that “by having a living knowledge of 
Minnesota’s first hundred years, we may be urged to literary 
and artistic endeavor and we surely will understand our- 
selves and meet our problems with greater discernment and 
discrimination.” Following this talk, Mr. Willoughby M. 
Babcock rose to call attention to a special exhibit in the so- 
ciety’s museum of rare Americana from the library of Mr. 
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James Ford Bell of Minneapolis. Most of the books on 
display were narratives of early French and English explor- 
ers, including Cartier, Champlain, Hennepin, Lahontan, 
Robert Rogers, and Alexander Henry. Those who at- 
tended the meeting were invited to view the exhibit upon 
their return to the Historical Building for the afternoon 
session, which convened at 3:00 P.M. with Mr. Gale pre- 
siding. 

About sixty people were present to listen to the annual 
reports of the society’s treasurer, Mr. Everett H. Bailey of 
St. Paul, and of its superintendent, Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, 
and to hear two papers of historical interest. The first, 
presented by Mr. G. Hubert Smith of Minneapolis, was of- 
fered by its author as an example of what can be done by the 
user of the sources available in the library and manuscript 
division of the Minnesota Historical Society. Its title, 
“Count Andreani: A Forgotten Traveler,” indicates the 
unfamiliar nature of the subject matter as well as of the 
sources on which it is based. Since Mr. Smith’s paper ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue of MINNESOTA History, it is 
necessary only to say here that it deals with the visit of a 
titled Italian traveler in 1791 to the Lake Superior region, 
where he was “testing the French theory of the earth’s 
true shape in the light of his own observations.” The 
second paper, which also is printed in this magazine, is 
a valuable contribution to the agricultural history of Min- 
nesota prepared by a well-known authority on the subject, 
Mr. Everett E. Edwards of the United States department 
of agriculture, in collaboration with Mr. Horace H. Russell. 
The patient experiments of a German immigrant, Wendelin 
Grimm, which enabled him to produce a hardy alfalfa on 
his Carver County farm, and the steps by which this became 
a leading forage plant of the Northwest are described by 
the writers. In their absence, the paper was read by Mr. 
Rodney C. Loehr, a graduate student and teaching assistant 
in history in the University of Minnesota. 
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The evening session, which also was held in the Histori- 
cal Building, was devoted to the annual address presented by 
Dr. Edgar B. Wesley, professor of education in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. It appears as the leading article in 
the present issue of this magazine. Dr. August C. Krey, 
professor of history in the university, who introduced Dr. 
Wesley, admitted that he has only learned after long experi- 
ence to appreciate the fact that unless one understands the 
operation of local forces in his own community he cannot 
really understand national and world history. Minneso- 
tans, he said, have been made more than commonly aware of 
their backgrounds by a historical society that was founded 
at an early date and has been administered by efficient off- 
cers, and by a corps of teachers who understand the impor- 
tance of local history. For the latter condition he gave 
credit largely to the speaker of the evening, under whose 
guidance students of history and the social sciences are 
trained as teachers in the University of Minnesota. Those 
who heard Dr. Wesley’s brilliant discussion of ‘‘ History at 
Home”’ were not surprised to learn that teachers from his 
classes have taken a deep interest in community beginnings 
and have instilled a similar interest in their pupils through- 
out the state. That history not only “begins at home,” but 
that “it is written at home, and at home finds its greatest 
utility” is Dr. Wesley’s contention. The representatives 
of local historical societies who attended the 1938 meeting 
must have found inspiration for a new year’s work in the 
speaker’s assertion that “ Local history is the beginning and 
the end of our historical efforts.” B. L. H. 
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Alfred Owre, Dentistry’s Militant Educator. By Netra W. Wi.- 
son. (Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1937. 
xvii, 331 p. Illustrations. $4.00.) 


This is an interesting story. To the Greeks of ancient times it 
would have been the perfect story. It begins in tragedy and it ends 
in tragedy. And the author, with the consummate art which seems 
artless, has let the story tell itself. 

The subject of this biography is no stranger to Minnesota. There 
is no part of the state in which there are not still people who knew 
him personally. And once to have known him is always to remember 
him, for his was a vivid personality. The many traits by which he 
was marked, his definite convictions on so many matters of human 
concern, his wide interests in literature and art, philosophy, and social 
problems, his exceptional taste in so many fields are all clearly re- 
vealed in this book. 

The story moves on in engrossing fashion from his birth in Nor- 
way, as an alien to his native land, through his youth in Minneapolis, 
where, as oldest boy in a family of brilliant children, he was forced by 
circumstances to assume responsibilities which would have halted the 
career of any ordinary person. But Alfred Owre was no ordinary 
person. Overcoming one obstacle after another, he pushed on toward 
the achievement of his life ambition. Too little, perhaps, is said of 
his early associates who helped to point his goal. Some of them, it is 
certain, as members of his faculty at the University of Minnesota, 
were to aid him in attaining it. Possibly their modesty deprived the 
author of the material which would have filled this gap. The influ- 
ence of President Northrop, of his instructors at the university, of his 
friends during his days as a practitioner, is clear. The unfolding of 
his dream for the advance of his profession, from the day when he en- 
tered the faculty of the school of dentistry at the University of Min- 
nesota to the time when he retired as dean of the college of dentistry 
of Columbia University, appears as an unbroken chain of dramatic 
incidents. 
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To improve his profession, to make it serve all mankind in fullest 
measure, appears as the keynote to this amazing life history. It was 
this which led him to seek every important center in this country or 
abroad from which he might gain ideas for its improvement. It was 
this, as much as personal satisfaction, which led him into the study 
of medicine and dietetics, of art, of literature, and of society. It was 
also this which brought him so many struggles. Ordinary mortals 
are usually content with some advance and, when that is achieved, 
prefer to enjoy its fruits. They tend, in fact, to resent any suggestion 
that they must continue to strive, to change their ways for better ones. 
But such was not his way. His constant self-criticism, his constant 
search for improvement, though doubtless resented by some even in 
Minnesota, was so uniformly crowned with success, so definitely help- 
ful to the profession, that any such resentment was overwhelmed by 
the general appreciation which his advances ultimately won. Had 
he been a more ordinary mortal, he doubtless would have remained at 
Minnesota to end his days in the contemplation of the fact that his 
efforts had given us one of the finest colleges of dentistry in the world. 

Instead, he accepted the arduous task of providing Columbia Uni- 
versity with a similar college, even better if possible, for it was in a 
larger center. That effort was to involve similar struggles, similar 
resentments, and similar triumphs, though he was not to live to see 
the recognition of his final efforts. His vision of the possibilities of 
his profession had continued to widen, to include a definite program 
whereby the gains it had already made were to be made available to 
all who needed them. Under happier circumstances, even this pro- 
gram might have been achieved, but in the period of the economic de- 
pression when professional men were blinded by economic fears, even 
those who would otherwise have lent him their support failed him. 
Undaunted, he went on alone, not only without the usual help, but 
even against unusual opposition. It was a load too heavy for one man 
to carry, and his death followed not long after his retirement from 
active duties. 

The verbal tributes paid to his memory in the memorial services at 
Columbia and at the University of Minnesota, sincere and grateful 
as they were, received additional force from the fact that the colleges 
in which they were voiced were the concrete embodiment of his life 
work. From this book it is clear that, in addition, he had left to both 
universities a wider vision of ultimate service to the whole of society 
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upon which they and the profession itself may continue to draw for 
years to come. 

Probably the reader, like the reviewer, will become so engrossed in 
the driving urge which marked Dean Owre’s career from early man- 
hood to the end as to pass over those lovable, or even irritating, traits 
which marked the human side of the man. They too, however, are 
included in this volume. His walks, around the Twin Cities as well 
as across three continents ; his Spartan practices in food and sleep; the 
evenings at his home with their feasts of literature and art, as well as 
of food and coffee brewed by his own hands; his deep sympathy for 
those in trouble, as well as his intense indignation at injustice of var- 
ious kinds — all these are recalled or are suggested by the well-chosen 
illustrations. His biography is no fulsome panegyric. The many 
facets of Dean Owre’s career and personality are presented as they 
existed together in him. His virtues and his faults, his weakness and 
his strength are laid out for all to see and judge. And as the reader 
lays down the book, he will appreciate how perfect is the impression- 
istic foreword by Dean Guy Stanton Ford summarizing the remark- 
able career of this leader in dentistry. 

Here is the story of a great man who ennobled the profession which 
he served. The thousands of his students who are practicing the pro- 
fession in all parts of the world, mindful of the ideals with which he 
inspired them, will treasure it with special affection. But the people 
of Minnesota, though they must share him with so many others, may 
rightly claim him as their own. His story is a story of Minnesota, a 
story of the part which Minnesota has played and is playing in the 
transformation of its citizens from foreign lands to serve the national 
ideal. 

Aucust C. Krey 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Bishop Whipple’s Southern Diary, 1843-1844. Edited with an in- 
troduction by Lester B. SuHippee. (Minneapolis, The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1937. xxvii, 208 p. Illustrations. 


$3.50.) 


Friends of the Right Reverend Henry Benjamin Whipple, Episco- 
pal bishop for Minnesota and well-known through the latter part of 
the past century for his work among and in behalf of the Indians, 
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knew of his fondness for southern people and southern climate. Not 
until his papers were being prepared for cataloguing at the Minnesota 
Historical Society was it known definitely that his first contact with 
Dixie was in the winter of 1843-44. Moreover, to the delight of his 
historical executors, among the documents was found a journal cov- 
ering this extensive and protracted tour through the deep South. 

On October 12, 1843, on the advice of his physician, he left his 
home, then Adams, New York, for Florida. He traveled on a coast- 
ing vessel; hence his introduction to slavery, of which he had heard 
much while a student at Oberlin, was not gradual. Late in January, 
1844, he left Florida to travel through the lower tier of the southern 
states to New Orleans. Thence he journeyed to St. Louis and thereby 
saw the lower Mississippi during the heyday of steamboats. From 
St. Louis he doubled back on the river to Cairo to proceed up the 
Ohio to Cincinnati. From this river metropolis to Baltimore was a 
matter of stage lines over the old National Highway to connect with 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. He reached Baltimore just in 
time for the Whig convention that nominated Henry Clay. He con- 
tinued his journal to record his impressions of Washington and Phila- 
delphia and ended it upon his approach to his native New York. 

Needless to say, a man of the bishop’s humanitarian impulses, 
though at that time he had not entered the ministry, took advantage of 
the journey to gather firsthand impressions of slavery with all the en- 
thusiasm that typified the other travelers of the era. Although re- 
sponsive to the religious stirrings that later led to his ordination as a 
priest, his reactions to the institution were surprisingly unemotional. 
His comments were well balanced and at times quite in harmony with 
the observations of the pro-southern, amiable English journalist and 
traveler, J. S. Buckingham. But if Whipple was friendly to the sys- 
tem, it was only insofar as slavery was a satisfactory link between the 
Negro’s original state of barbarism and ultimate freedom. He seems 
to have appreciated in slavery a most effective civilizing agency. Un- 
der the hospitable guidance of various plantation owners, the future 
bishop became sufficiently sympathetic toward the institution so that 
he recorded without emotion how, during his visit to Mr. Sadler’s 
plantation, the owner demoted one of his slaves for stealing and saw 
that the culprit was “ flogged 75 lashes on the bare back” (p. 40). 
Had Whipple’s erstwhile friends at Oberlin seen his unemotional rec- 
ord of this plantation justice, they would have unquestionably decided 
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that their humanistic friend had touched too much southern pitch and 
been unduly contaminated thereby. 

After leaving the prolonged hospitality of the south Georgia and 
northern Florida planters, the future bishop became less and less inter- 
ested in slavery per se. The Georgia crackers, the poor whites, the 
river “ busters,” the picturesque frontiersmen along the Arkansas shore 
absorbed his attention more and more. He deplored their morals, re- 
gretted their uncouthness, was quite sure that they were the scum of 
the earth. The only good he could see in a crew of steamboatmen 
was when they sang as they approached the shore. 

The diarist does not admit it, but his journal bears internal evi- 
dence that these uncouth characters intrigued him more and made a 
far more indelible impression upon his memory than did the cultured 
gentry of the Old South who all but “sold” him on the merits 
of slavery. When the South was far behind and its people but a 
memory, it was not the cultured Southerner that he often quoted to 
express his own thoughts and emotions. Witness when he saw Pro- 
fessor Morse demonstrate the telegraph! “ Wall stranger it jist beats 
me all up! I never sawed nothing till I saw that” (p. 168). 

It is obvious that the “ white trash,” the river flotsam and the un- 
couth pioneer, gripped Whipple’s imagination as a fruitful field in 
which one might work for the better life among mankind, and that he 
did not get excited over the Negro with his well-filled stomach and 
maundering superstitions. In this respect the journal foretells and 
explains Bishop Whipple’s subsequent decision when, in none too good 
health, he chose to remain on the sod-house, kerosene-lamp frontier 
of rigorous Minnesota rather than accept the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s appointment as bishop to balmy Hawaii. Many preachers 
would have at once developed a genuine emotion for carrying the light 
to the lesser breeds and thereby rationalized themselves into a softer 
berth. But Whipple was a sturdy intellectual with an interest in 
souls of sturdy men. It was that quality which made him the bishop 
that he was and makes his little journal the delightful reading that 
it is. 

The editing is exemplary. Minor corrections in spelling, punctua- 
tion, and capitalization were frankly made. These were to aid the 
reader, however, and were not done with the Jared Sparks idea of 
putting the diarist in a dignified disguise. On the other hand, the 
editor avoids the more modern, and to this reviewer, equally repre- 
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hensible practice of perverting the document into a springboard for 
editorial erudition. This practice freights a published work with 
such copious footnotes of orientation, explanation, interpretation, dis- 
putation, and dialectics that the best of journals may be robbed of any 
natural charm or vigor it may have had. Concerning that modern 
type of historical editing, it is time the profession did something vio- 
lent! Dr. Shippee steers the perfect middle course. He neither dig- 
nifies by doctoring up nor denatures by overexplaining. He gives the 
reader a brief but adequate prefatory biographical sketch of the 
bishop. ‘Thereafter his editorial contributions are limited to occa- 
sional, factual footnotes. 
Jim Dan Hitt 


Superior STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SupgErior, WISCONSIN 


Northwest Passage. By KENNETH Roserts. In two volumes. 
(Garden City, New York, Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
1937. 709, 199 p. Portrait. $10.00.) 


Historical novels are frequently neither sound history nor effective 
fiction, but Kenneth Roberts’ Northwest Passage is both. Back of it 
lies a prodigious amount of research, of which the appendix volume in 
the limited, de luxe edition is proof. There the author reproduces 
for the first time a French mezzotint of the hero, Major Robert 
Rogers of the Rangers, he presents a bibliography of nearly four pages, 
and he publishes 176 pages of documents, including Rogers’ letters, 
original accounts of his breath-taking raid on the Abenaki Indian vil- 
lage of St. Francis in lower Canada, which is the high light of the 
novel, his petitions to the king to be allowed to lead an expedition 
across the American continent by way of the Minnesota country and 
find the Northwest Passage connecting Hudson Bay and the estuary 
of the “Oregon” River, and the voluminous records of the court- 
martial which brought an abrupt close to his plans, only partially 
carried out. 

The story is told by a convincing but fictitious artist. Otherwise 
most of the characters are historical and appear under their own 
names. One must not infer, however, that Mr. Roberts has not 
utilized the privilege of the historical novelist by interpreting the per- 
sonalities of his historical characters to suit the needs of the plot. 
Thus Rogers becomes a study in the degeneration of a physical Her- 
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cules who had vision for the British Empire but who was not over- 
scrupulous regarding the means used for broadening that empire and 
winning fame for himself. There is considerable historical truth in 
such a portrayal of Rogers, but in the woods he was hardly such a 
god as the young artist represents him; nor did he probably sink so 
low in his life immediately after the court-martial as the novel would 
have us believe. His wife’s character appears largely as the result of 
the author’s imagination, which does not fail him in making her the 
most subtly delineated and hence the most unforgettable character of 
the story. 

The historian balks a little at the characterizations of Sir William 
Johnson and Jonathan Carver. There must be a villain and the 
able, talented superintendent of Indian affairs is made to play the 
role. Mr. Roberts apparently knows nothing of Carver’s own, manu- 
script narrative of the trips through the Minnesota country, but bases 
his conception of Carver as a combined Uriah Heep and crafty pedant 
on his printed Travels. This is not fair to Carver, back of whose 
book lies one of the most tangled stories in American history. It still 
awaits complete unraveling, but the discovery of his manuscript diaries 
has done much to redeem his impaired veracity. Mr. Roberts’ theory 
of the reason for changing the course of the exploratory expedition 
from the Sioux country to Grand Portage is ingenious, but not his- 
torically sound. It was only in England, after Carver’s death, that 
the so-called Carver’s grant was invented. It was long a famous 
hoax, but Carver seems innocent of the whole charge of having defied 
the king’s proclamation of 1763 by purchasing from the Sioux in the 
cave still known by his name many thousands of acres of land in the 
area about the site of modern St. Paul. 

As for the artist’s trip up the Missouri with the irrepressible Ser- 
geant McNott, that, of course, is pure fabrication. What the author 
might well have stressed, but did not, and thereby missed a fine oppor- 
tunity, was Rogers’ plan for a new colony along the upper Mississippi 
and east to Michilimackinac. It was but one of many “ fourteenth” 
colonies of the sixties and seventies, but its conception makes clear 
the strength and originality of Rogers’ mind and the heights to which 
his ambition soared. 

It may be noted that the published documents contain some wholly 
or partially new material for Minnesota history: Rogers’ letters to 
Captain James Tute, containing information on the traders, Boyce, 
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Francois, and Otherington at “ Lakes La Plu and De bouse” (Rainy 
Lake and Lake of the Woods) and on the Winnipeg River; Pierre 
Fleurimond’s testimony telling how he was commandant at Michili- 
mackinac in the French period and of trade methods among the 
Indians to the west while he was there; and, especially, Ezekiel Solo- 
mon’s account of wintering “near the Falls of St. Antonies” in the 
winter of 1766-67, and of the attempts of the Spaniard, Laverne, to 
win the Sac, Fox, and Sioux tribes to the Spanish interest. 
Grace Lee NuTE 


MINNESOTA HisTorIcAL SOCIETY 
St. Pau 


The Sod-House Frontier, 1854-1890; A Social History of the North- 
ern Plains from the Creation of Kansas & Nebraska to the Ad- 
mission of the Dakotas. By Everett Dick, Pu. D., professor 
of history in Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska. (New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. xviii, 550 p. Illustra- 
tions. $5.00.) 


The charm of social history and its wealth of interesting informa- 
tion are revealed in this study by Professor Dick, whose scholarly re- 
searches have resulted in a many-sided picture of the experiences of 
the immigrant in the prairie region. The routes and methods of 
travel of the settler are traced. His arrival in the new country, the 
ensuing scramble for land with the clash of rival claimants and other 
problems of land ownership make a stirring narrative for the opening 
chapters of the book. The hotels and temporary shelters of the immi- 
grant are described, together with the panorama which greeted his 
eyes in the prairie town. The author considers the pioneer techniques 
for providing homes, food, clothing, fuel, and water to create a pic- 
ture of everyday life. Finance, justice, medicine, sports, religion, edu- 
cation, and Indian relations are all recognized as important phases in 
a complete social history of the area. Accounts of economic and in- 
dustrial development, the coming of the railroad, and mechanical im- 
provements in agriculture are interwoven with the story to make it 
a valuable study of the second half of the nineteenth century in Ameri- 
can history. 

In its thirty-five chapters the book covers an unusually wide range 
of subject matter, and the reader will be delighted to find new and 
interesting details about old and half-familiar subjects. From the 
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many colorful descriptions a few illustrations may be selected. We 
are told of Indians in contact with friendly German settlers acquiring 
the language of the newcomers. Pork and turkey took on a distinc- 
tive flavor of grasshoppers because of their overabundance in the diet 
of the pig and the fowl during insect invasions. The popularity of 
croquet on the frontier induced manufacturers to provide wickets with 
candle sockets in 1875. Twisted hay and cornstalks were used as 
fuel, and special stoves were devised in which these fuels might be 
used. The author’s choice of contemporary illustrations adds clear- 
ness and character to these descriptions. 

Such picturesque details are woven into a pattern which succeeds 
in giving a well-developed social history of the period. It can be ques- 
tioned, however, whether the area indicated in the title is adequately 
covered in the volume, for the sod-house frontier was not sharply 
demarcated by the boundaries of the states which Professor Dick 
has specified — Kansas, Nebraska, and North and South Dakota. 
Within the four states indicated, moreover, there is a definite empha- 
sis on Kansas and Nebraska, and material illustrating life in the 
Dakotas is interspersed only occasionally. Several chapters are de- 
voted to routes and methods of travel into Kansas and Nebraska, 
while the Dakota Territory immigrants are relegated to a footnote 
(p. 7). 

Some fault may be found with the arrangement of material, for 
many chapter headings are not sufficiently specific to result in clear- 
cut classifications. Often incidents are repeated with no indication 
that they have been cited previously. The author describes experi- 
ments in silk culture and manufacturing in “ Log Cabin Days” (p. 
79) and again under “ Pioneer Industries” (p. 500). A certain edi- 
tor’s proposal to prohibit horse racing is quoted in the chapter on 
“Sports” (p. 278) and again in “ The Prairie Town” (p. 399), 
while an elusive barber “gone south to plaster a house” is encoun- 
tered in the chapter “Along Main Street” and again in “ Crude Fron- 
tier Customs” (p. 413, 505). Occasionally a topic receives a second 
consideration and a contrary opinion is expressed. On page 399 note 
is made of early social distinctions and indications of snobbishness, 
while on page 502 the author denies the existence of select groups or 
aristocratic sentiment as contrary to frontier ideals. Lack of sum- 
maries and awkward paragraph structure may be responsible for some 
of the appearance of disorganization. The reader will find that “a 
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widow who came West with three hundred dollars was considered a 
lucky prize for a bachelor because she was a rich widow” —a state- 
ment that brings the volume to an abrupt close. 

The author’s desire to use colorful figures of speech occasionally 
has resulted in a loss of simplicity in style. He describes pioneer 
editors who “like knights . . . rode about ready to throw down the 
gauntlet to any editor who could stand the shock of the joust” 
(p. 428). When this chivalric figure is converted into a buzz saw 
in the following sentence the reader’s imaginative dexterity is called 
into full play. The factional strife for county seats is likened to the 
Great Schism, and the comparison results in a lengthy footnote on the 
medieval papacy (p. 470) which can only appear as an unnecessary 
display of learning. 

Despite exceptional lapses such as these, the author has ably por- 
trayed the social life of his locality. He notes that Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, built a bowling alley a few months after its sack by Missourians, 
and that its inhabitants were busy cutting ice for the next summer 
during the height of the political struggle over slavery, thus supple- 
menting the usual political narrative of “ Bleeding Kansas.” The 
maps printed on the end papers contribute to the appearance of the 
book, though the addition of others showing county lines and minor 
towns would aid the reader unfamiliar with the locality. 

EvaDENE Burris SWANSON 
St. Pau, MINNESOTA 


Upper Mississippi: A Wilderness Saga. By WAttTER HAVIGHURST. 
(New York and Toronto, Farrar & Rinehart, Incorporated, 
1937. x, 258 p. Illustrations. $2.50.) 


Mr. Havighurst’s volume is the second to be published in a series 
of twenty-four projected volumes dealing with the rivers of America. 
The emphasis throughout the series is to be literary and interpretive, 
not historical. According to the general editor, Constance Lindsay 
Skinner, the fundamental purpose of these studies is to analyze and 
present the contributions to American development of the “ folk,” 
apparently a generic term for trapper and immigrant, farmer and 
lumberjack, miner and voyageur. 

Few people will quarrel with Mr. Havighurst’s main thesis; as he 
says, he “conceived a Scandinavian-American folk story as the essen- 
tial narrative of the region” (p. 247). This plan he develops in 
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various ways: by pointing out the specific importance of Norse immi- 
grant leaders like Cleng Peerson; by tracing impressionistically the 
peregrinations of the Scandinavians in northern Illinois, in Wiscon- 
sin, and in Minnesota; and by revealing in a manner suggestive of 
Rélvaag the daily life of a typical frontier family through the fictitious 
characters of Peder Wold and his wife Karen Mari. Nor can there 
be any objection to the author’s vivid and colorful pictures of lumber- 
ing and the flamboyant creatures it bred. But there is hardly a word 
in the volume about early steamboating, about the fur trade, about In- 
dian hostilities and white encroachment upon savage territory, about 
the discovery and exploitation of iron ore, about the genesis of towns 
other than Bemidji. Surely these tales and their actors also belong 
to the complete story of the folk in the valley of the upper Mississippi. 

Nevertheless, the volume is well written and is admirably illus- 
trated with woodcuts by David and Lolita Granahan. Mr. Havig- 
hurst lards his saga with good anecdotes and graphic descriptions, 
varying from an account of the famous blizzard of 1873 and the sub- 
sequent locust plagues to a recipe for cooking the savory beans of the 
lumber camps. In his final chapter the author acknowledges his 
sources and speaks of his obligation to the pioneer scholarship in the 
history of Scandinavian immigration done by Professors Theodore C. 
Blegen and George M. Stephenson, as well as to numerous books and 
documents relating to the early frontier. In these citations and in 
the text there are a few minor inaccuracies, but they do not detract 
measurably from a fascinating survey of life in the upper Mississippi 
Valley during the epic of lumber. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Land Systems and Land Policies in Nebraska: A History of Nebraska 
Land, Public Domain and Private Property (Nebraska State 
Historical Society, Publications, vol. 22). By Apptson E. 
SHELDON, Pu. D., superintendent and secretary, Nebraska State 
Historical Society. (Lincoln, Nebraska, 1936. xv, 383 p. 
Illustrations, maps, charts. ) 


“This is the only book of its kind in the world, so far as known to 
me. It is, I believe, the only complete study of land in a definite area 
and in its relation to man from the earliest aboriginal period to the 
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present date.” In this fashion does the author salute the reader in 
the preface. The book is the fruit of research extending over a period 
of thirty years. ‘The original manuscript was presented as a doctoral 
dissertation at Columbia University in 1918. Since that time it has 
been entirely revised, with many additions in the form of maps, dia- 
grams, tabulations, and illustrations. 

To his seminar students Professor Channing was fond of empha- 
sizing the distinction between the grubber and the artist. He con- 
ceded that the historical profession has need of both; but the artist 
invariably carries off the honors. Dr. Sheldon has grubbed out a vast 
amount of material pertaining to Indian land tenure, federal and state 
laws and the administration thereof, the political controversies that 
raged around legislation and proposed legislation, the settlement of 
the public domain, the chicanery of railroads, the frauds perpetrated 
on the government and the settlers, the conflict between the cattlemen 
and the homesteaders, mortgagors and mortgagees, land booms, recla- 
mation, farm tenancy, and related subjects. 

The author writes from a rich background. During his long resi- 
dence in Nebraska he has built up a large circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances. As a member of the Nebraska legislature he had a part 
in framing land legislation and in uncovering frauds; and as superin- 
tendent and secretary of the Nebraska State Historical Society he had 
easy access to material and levied on the advice and assistance of men 
and women directly and indirectly associated with aspects of the sub- 
ject of his research. His enthusiasm for the subject was born of a 
patriotic interest in the state and its people and of the moral indigna- 
tion of an observer who saw the chicanery of speculators of various 
hues who lined the pockets of unscrupulous and incompetent public 
officials and used the courts for their nefarious purposes. He calls 
men and things by their right names. 

Unfortunately, the finished: product falls far short of doing justice 
to Dr. Sheldon’s industry and enthusiasm. The author was at the 
mercy of a printer who presents scant evidence that he has mastered 
the art of bookmaking. The printer, however, cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the content and arrangement of the material. The or- 
ganization is so bad that the volume dangerously suggests a scrapbook, 
with the material in the text and in the appendix thrown together in 
hit or miss fashion. 
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The student of public land history will find an abundance of raw 
material in the book, but he will have to use it with care and discrimi- 
nation. 

Georce M. STEPHENSON 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Early Minneapolis; Personal Reminiscences. By Mary THAYER 
Have. (Minneapolis, privately printed, 1937. 31 p. Illus- 
trations. ) 


This little book is the personal retrospect of the author as a resi- 
dent of the city of Minneapolis looking down the years from 1860 to 
the present time, sketching with light touch a picture of the city in its 
varied aspects as it grew from a village of five thousand to a metro- 
politan city of five hundred thousand population. The work was 
originally written by Miss Hale for the use and pleasure of a circle 
of her intimate friends; but now, owing to the interest it awakened, 
it is published through the generosity and public spirit of Mrs. F. G. 
Atkinson of Minneapolis and very attractively printed “ by the hand 
of Fred T. Phelps, Typographer and Printer in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota.” The writer of this review might as well confess at the 
outset that he is hopelessly biased and that anyone who expects this 
to be a critical or an impartial review of the book may be disappointed. 
Your reviewer has a vivid boyhood recollection of the large square 
colonial house, painted a mild yellow, standing at the corner of Fifth 
Street and Minnetonka Street (now First Avenue South), where 
lived the parents of Miss Hale, with its lawn, sloping down to Fifth 
Street, surrounded by a new England picket fence which was at once 
a temptation and a dare to the children of the neighborhood. No 
sidewalk, not even a wooden one, graced Fifth Street. On the Fourth 
Street corner of the same block lived the parents of this reviewer. 
The two families were intimate ; intimate and friendly except for one 
thing. The garden on Fifth Street sloped to the south and was sunny 
and warm, maturing its vegetables early. The garden on Fourth 
Street had a northerly slope and was slower in action, a disadvantage 
which was fully offset by its richer soil, as claimed at least by its pro- 
prietor. ‘This question was never really definitely settled and now 
can never be. Tall buildings have for many years buried both soils 
and gardens in oblivion. 
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Andrew T. Hale, the father of Miss Hale, had come to Minne- 
apolis from Connecticut with his family in 1860 for the benefit of 
his health, as the story indicates. He was a man of high character 
and ability and withal of considerable substance. During the short 
years of life that remained to him in Minneapolis he served on the 
board of education and took an active part in the civic life of the 
community. He was a type of the fine citizenry with which Minne- 
sota was favored to an unusual degree in pioneer days. 

Miss Hale’s story is simply and charmingly told. She states at 
the outset, “as with a growing child it is difficult to have a definite 
picture for successive stages of growth, so it is with a city. The pic- 
tures melt into each other and I can only mention some of the larger 
outlines of successive eras.’” We think she has accomplished this in a 
marked degree. Of the earlier days there are pictures of frame houses 
scattered all over the raw prairie, with almost no trees except small 
groves of burr or black oaks. The old ante bellum Winslow House 
on the east side looked down upon an occasional procession of Red 
River carts creaking their slow way to St. Paul. Children gathered 
wild flowers on the banks of the river or on the bluffs and ravines 
back of the town, along what is now Clifton Avenue. The distant 
roar of the falls could be heard continuously on summer evenings. 
There was a memorable trip by steamer in 1861 up the Minnesota 
River to the Redwood Indian agency, with the “ privilege” to the 
author of shaking hands with the famous Little Crow, the leader of 
the Indian outbreak of the following year. It must have been a 
unique sight, especially in the minds and imaginations of those who 
know and appreciate the gentle qualities of the authoress — the little 
New England girl and the Indian chief in full regalia. Miss Hale 
is very fair in her comments on the Sioux Outbreak. As she says, 
“it was not strange that the Indians resented the loss of their lands 
and hunting grounds (most people would do the same) and on the 
other hand it was not possible to reserve rich lands for the use of a 
few roving savages.” A candid statement of the old Indian problem. 

Five line drawings based upon old photographs loaned by the Min- 
nesota Historical Society add materially to the atmosphere of the 
book. A Nicollet House menu for dinner on Thursday, August 16, 
1860, is reproduced from a copy loaned by Mrs. George P. Case of 
Minneapolis. There was certainly no scarcity of food if we may 
judge from this menu, containing as it does soup, fish, boiled meat, 
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roast meats, entrees, eleven kinds of vegetables, three kinds of pudding, 
six kinds of pie, and four kinds of cake to go with the ice cream. A 
note at the bottom of the reproduction, but not a part of the menu, 
states that “the charge for regular guests, including room, board and 
laundry was $2.00 a week.” If this was the charge per week and 
not per day, living was certainly cheap in Minneapolis in 1860, even 
though money was scarce. 

Miss Hale tells quietly and simply of the stirring days of the Civil 
War and then sketches briefly the outstanding incidents of the later 
decades, not as bare historical events but as reflected in the life of the 
growing city. And so on to more recent days. In her conclusion she 
adds this fine sentiment: 

Looking back, one sees that whatever is fine and beautiful and noble in 
the city has come from the spirit of its citizens. Men and women saw 
the vision of something better and gave time and strength and money to 
make the vision come true. The pioneers were courageous and hopeful 
and expected great things. What of the future! There is still need of 
vision and wise planning, and to make those dreams a reality, there must 
be courage, sacrifice, constant vigilance and cooperation on the part of all 


good citizens. 
Epwarp C. GALE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


The Discovery and Exploitation of the Minnesota Iron Lands. By 
Fremont P. Wirtu, professor of the teaching of history and 
chairman of the division of social science, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
The Torch Press, 1937. viii, 247 p. Maps. $2.50.) 


Despite its comprehensive title, this little book is really a study of 
land entry and ultimate concentration of ownership of iron lands in 
Minnesota. In his preface, Professor Wirth refers to his work both 
as “an inquiry into the exploitation of the iron resources”’ of Minne- 
sota and as a study of the “ disposition” of the iron lands “ somewhat 
in detail.” By all odds, it is the latter rather than the former. 

All quibbling as to terminology aside, however, this is a good and 
rather thorough study, based almost entirely upon source materials. 
The author gathered his information on the spot. His perusal of 
land records, local newspapers, and manuscript materials relating to 
the participants in the mad scramble has apparently been careful and 
painstaking. He has seized upon a subject badly needing a historian’s 
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careful approach while many of the actors are yet living and much of 
the evanescent source material is still extant. A careful bibliography 
raakes the work the more valuable. 

That the text is somewhat constricted and condensed is disappoint- 
ing, but it seems to be the usual fate of doctoral dissertations to be 
held within bounds beyond which the author himself would much pre- 
fer to go. One feels that Professor Wirth knows far more about his 
subject than he has been able to tell in the space at his disposal. This 
necessary compromise is probably responsible for the cramped style 
of certain sections. 

After a hurried consideration of the importance of Minnesota iron 
in our national economy and an account of discovery and early mining 
booms, the author proceeds to summarize important land legislation, 
showing the evolution of our land policy. Increasingly liberal legis- 
lation, while rapidly putting land into the hands of agricultural set- 
tlers, proved entirely inadequate when applied to mineral lands. 
Whether adequate mineral land laws were, in the nature of things, 
ever possible is doubtful. But inability of the law to keep pace with 
developments had as a natural consequence wild disorder in the settle- 
ment of our various mineral regions. 

The fraud, bribery, and general corruption that have always char- 
acterized the disposal of our public lands can never be exonerated, 
and doubtless are contributory causes to our proverbial American law- 
lessness. Net results have proved not too vicious in relation to the 
ultimate disposal of most farm lands, but elsewhere the consequences 
have been tragic. In the race for success in mineral regions, the high- 
est premiums have gone to those most adept at deceit, dishonesty, and 
treachery. The laxity and fraud without doubt had dire social con- 
sequences, despite the fact that perjury and dishonesty in dealing 
with the government were condoned by society. Worse yet was the 
final economic result, the concentration of ownership of our national 
wealth in the hands of persons and corporations in no way deserving 
such trust. No one would suggest that our government could with 
wisdom have retained agricultural lands, but a strong case can be 
made for state or national ownership of mineral lands. 

Professor Wirth maintains an admirable objectivity without con- 
cealing his disapprobation of methods and results. His careful pre- 
sentation of the “ Section Thirty Case” details the confused and fluc- 
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tuating picture of ownership of one section of land, and the following 
chapter is very instructive as to the types of frauds and abuses prac- 
ticed. The withholding of names of most persons involved is kind, 
though it irks the student. It is difficult to remain unbiased in mak- 
ing a study of such flagrant abuse. Let us illustrate by quoting the 
letter of a mail carrier who signed some names to blank papers and 
later found that land was being taken up under these names. 

When next I saw B , I told him there must be something crooked, 
and if there was anything to be made out of that I wanted something. 
He told me that he had paid P , Receiver, twenty-five dollars for 
each of these claims and would make it all right with me. Shortly after- 


wards, B came down to my boarding house with Mr. L—— and 
paid me one hundred dollars. 











He passed the good word along to other members of his family, and 
each of his brothers earned a hundred dollars in like fashion. 

The author cannot refrain from showing his lack of sympathy for 
those who acquired large holdings by dubious methods. “ By these 
various processes, nearly all in violation of the spirit as well as the 
letter of the law, the Government was defrauded and valuable lands 
passed into the hands of a few wealthy individuals or corporations.” 
The short chapter devoted to the Rockefeller acquisition of the Mer- 
ritt holdings carefully gives both sides of the story, but it is not diffi- 
cult to see the author’s true attitude toward this sordid example of 
greed. 

Professor Wirth places the blame for much of what happened on 
the indefinite and inconstant policies of the federal government. 
That our government could not or would not make socially desirable 
rules for the disposition of our mineral lands seems the saddest part 
of the story. The author concludes that “The process by which 
these resources were exploited for the benefit of a few was in its day 
by too many considered the typical American way and is an example 
of rugged individualism in action.” 

Husert SCHMIDT 
Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 
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Inventory of the County Archives of Minnesota, nos. 7, 24— Blue 
Earth County (Mankato), Freeborn County (Albert Lea). 
Prepared by the Historica Recorps Survey, Division OF 
WoMeEN’s AND PROFESSIONAL Projects, WorKS ProGRESS 
ADMINISTRATION. (St. Paul, The Historical Records Survey, 
1937. iii, 76, iii, 91 p.) 


For more than twenty years a small group of persons in Minnesota 
has been hoping for a more adequate administration of public archives 
in the state. One step was taken when the older records of the terri- 
tory and state were surveyed and in part transferred to the Minnesota 
Historical Society. These state archives are now available for use 
under convenient research conditions in a building where are also 
housed the correlated materials of research: the printed documents 
of the state, its newspapers, general reference works, and other manu- 
script and museum collections bearing on all phases of its past. The 
use to which these state archives have since been put does not measure 
the value to the state of their present system of organization. 

Another pioneer step has now been taken, under the initiative of 
the society, toward a proper administration of the archives of the vari- 
ous counties. Inventories of the types or categories of materials which 
are housed and available in county courthouses have been prepared by 
the Historical Records Survey, from which the layman may learn the 
exact nature of these historical source materials, the conditions under 
which they are preserved and may be used, and the completeness of 
the sources. The next step in the progress of county archives would 
seem to be a reorganization of the methods of administration of these 
records, where such reorganization is necessary. 

It is open to question whether the older county archives should be 
centralized, as some have suggested, at the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety, although that organization is entitled by law to the custody of 
all noncurrent records which the local official may deem unnecessary 
to the conduct of the business of his office. The present system of 
administration in county courthouses in some instances, on the other 
hand, gives no assurance that the most valuable records are safe from 
fire, theft, water, rodents, and a host of other destructive agents. An 
alternative to allowing these documents to suffer in such wise is to 
collect the more valuable noncurrent documents at the society, where 
they might be given adequate care. ‘The state society, however, is not 
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provided with facilities necessary for housing the vast bulk of material 
which would be collected if such a procedure were to be adopted. 
The society’s quarters are already crowded with other collections of 
all types. On the other hand, from the standpoint of persons wishing 
to use the documents, it seems likely that the greater proportion would 
wish to make a perpendicular rather than a horizontal examination — 
that is, they would probably wish to consult the records of one county, 
or of one county office, from its establishment to the present day, 
oftener than specific types of documents throughout various counties. 
Research at best is arduous, and it is the opinion of many that the 
original county records should not be preserved at the capital, but 
rather should be adequately provided for in the county seats, where 
all the documents of the county are available in one place. This does 
not mean that it would be unwise to have copies of some of the more 
significant records among the public archives now at the historical 
society. This end might be accomplished by a systematic collection 
of filmslide copies of such documents. Such a procedure would facili- 
tate the use of the documents, make them more generally available, 
and provide a safeguard against the loss of the originals. 

There is no question of the importance of the public archives which 
are now being inventoried. In the county documents are the basic 
records concerned with real and personal property. Here alone can 
one find systematic collections of vital statistics, such as records of 
births, deaths, and marriages. These two types of basic records alone 
demand adequate protection. For the proper administration of vital 
matters such as taxation, public indebtedness, the distribution of 
estates, education, public welfare, and a dozen others, the loss of the 
record of previous action would be irreparable. For the first time, 
in the present series of inventories, the first two volumes of which 
have now been published, are the facts in the case conveniently ar- 
ranged for the layman. As an introduction to the inventories proper, 
the survey published an account of General Legislation concerning 
Counties in Minnesota (1937. 34 p.), which will prepare the layman 
to use the published inventories and the original documents with un- 
derstanding ; it should also be known to all teachers of political science 
and civics in the state. 

Citizens of Minnesota who are concerned with the future of the 
state are confident that county governments will not permit their 
documents to be lost or rendered useless as a result of improper care. 
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In numerous fields Minnesota has an enviable progressive record, and 

it would be appropriate if it should now take the lead in the develop- 

ment of an adequate system of administration for its public archives. 
G. Husert SMITH 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
Fort RipcEty, MINNESOTA 


The United States: A Graphic History (The Modern World Series, 
no. 1). Text by Louis M. Hacker, pictorial statistics by 
RupotF Mop ey, statistical research by Georce R. TAyLor. 
(New York, Modern Age Books, Inc., 1937. 243 p. Charts. 
$.75.) 


Here is history that he who runs may read. “ Here is history 
streamlined,” reads the blurb on the jacket. Call it what you will, 
the book represents a brilliant performance by authors and publisher. 
It is one of a select few books whose charts and graphs are as schol- 
arly, entertaining, and artistic as the text itself, and in saying this no 
slighting remark is intended for the author of the text. This eco- 
nomic history of the United States is not intended to compete with 
conventional textbooks; but authors and publishers had better look 
to their laurels. This volume is not patterned after a Montgomery 
Ward catalogue; it has unity, continuity, brevity, and “ punch.” 
There are three reels. Part one: “ The Establishment of Capital- 
ism”; part two: “ The Triumphs of Capitalism ” ; part three: “ Capi- 
talism in Crisis.” The bibliography is brief and good. There is no 
index, but none is needed. G. M.S. 




















MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
NOTES 


Dr. Epcar B. Westey (“ History at Home’”’) is professor of edu- 
cation in the University of Minnesota and is nationally known as an 
authority on the teaching of the social studies. He has written text- 
books in that field and many other works, including a monograph 
entitled Guarding the Frontier. Mr. Everett E. Edwards (“ Wende- 
lin Grimm and Alfalfa”) is on the staff of the bureau of agricultural 
economics in the United States department of agriculture. His col- 
laborator, Mr. Horace H. Russell, is on the staff of the social security 
board in Washington, D.C. Mr. Edwards is a frequent contributor 
to this magazine, his last contribution having been an analysis of agri- 
cultural periodicals. Mr. G. Hubert Smith (“Count Andreani: 
A Forgotten Traveler”) has directed the recent excavations at Fort 
Ridgely under the National Park Service. He is both a field archae- 
ologist and an investigator of historical problems. ‘The reviewers 
include Professor A. C. Krey of the University of Minnesota, who 
delivered the society’s annual address some years ago on “ History 
and the Machine Age”; Dr. Jim Dan Hill, president of the Superior 
State Teachers College and author of The Texas Navy; Mr. Ed- 
ward C. Gale of Minneapolis, president of the Minnesota Historical 
Society ; Dr. Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts for the society; 
Mrs. Gustav Swanson of St. Paul, who is better know to readers of 
this magazine as Evadene Burris, the author of a series of articles on 
home life and conditions in Minnesota in the frontier period; Dr. 
George M. Stephenson, biographer of John Lind and widely known 
American historian; Dr. John T. Flanagan, whose articles on the 
visits of famous writers to Minnesota have been a notable feature in 
recent volumes of this magazine; and Mr. Hubert Schmidt of Chi- 
cago, formerly a teaching assistant in history at the University of 
Minnesota. 


The superintendent has been elected a member of the advisory 
board of the American Council of Learned Societies for a term of 
four years from 1938 to 1942. The council, a federation of twenty 
societies, was organized in 1919 for the advancement of the humanistic 
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studies. It is supported chiefly by the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The advisory board awards scholarships, 
advises on publications, and serves the council in other ways. 


A program of “ Finnish Folk Songs and Folklore in Minnesota” 
was presented by Miss Marjorie Edgar of Marine under the auspices 
of the society in the auditorium of the Historical Building on the eve- 
ning of November 30. 


At a meeting of the society’s executive council on October 18, Mr. 
G. Hubert Smith of the National Park Service read a paper on 
“Archaeology and History” and Mrs. Helen Dunlap Dick of Min- 
neapolis presented the account of the diary of Colonel Josiah Snell- 
ing which is published ante, 18: 399-406. 


Among recent users of the society’s library and manuscript collec- 
tions was Miss Honoria Sweetman of County Wexford, Ireland, who 
was assembling material relating to the Minnesota activities of her 
father, John Sweetman. The latter organized the Irish-American 
Colonization Company and founded an Irish colony near Currie in 
Murray County in 1881. A collection of his papers is owned by the 
society and an article on his colony has been published in this maga- 
zine (ante, 9:331-346). Miss Sweetman is planning to write a biog- 
raphy of her father. 


A larger number of teachers and pupils in groups visited the so- 
ciety’s museum in 1937 than in any previous year. The total re- 
corded for the year is 9,322 individuals in 309 groups. The largest 
number previously recorded for a single year was 7,050 in 1935. 


Three sustaining members — Truman P. Gardner, Den E. Lane, 
and Dan I. York, all of St. Paul — and thirty annual members joined 
the society during the quarter ending December 31. The names of 
the annual members follow: Leonard Blom of Willmar, Dr. Elwin 
R. Bray of St. Paul, Dr. Mary Bassett Bray of Biwabik, John H. 
Brown of International Falls, Mrs. Emma Crandall of Minneapolis, 
Ruth Creglow of St. Paul, A. F. Diehn of Round Lake, Mrs. Marie 
S. Dorety of St. Paul, Dr. Thomas E. Drake of Haverford, Pennsyl- 
vania, Judge John W. Finehout of St. Paul, J. D. Hartzler of Par- 
tridge, Kansas, J. P. Kinney of Washington, D.C., Mayor George E. 
Leach of Minneapolis, Mr. Clarence B. Michel of St. Paul, Willard 
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A. Morse of Minneapolis, Lilly L. Oehler of St. Paul, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis G. Okie and Richardson B. Okie of White Bear Lake, Jean 
F. Peck of St. Paul, Clarence S. Peterson of Baltimore, Maryland, 
Connie Reimbold of St. Paul, Florence E. Reinmuth of Minneapolis, 
Dr. Robert Rosenthal of St. Paul, Mrs. Robert Sanford of Palisade, 
Eliza A. Schlenk of St. Paul, Albert M. Sheldon of Minneapolis, 
Henry D. Thrall of Minneapolis, Carl Vitz of Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. T. C. Williamson of Winnebago. 


The society lost nine active members by death during the last 
three months of 1937: George J. Ries of St. Paul, October 7; Luther 
S. Cushing of St. Paul, October 11; Mrs. William W. Skinner of St. 
Paul, October 28; H. Thomas Quinlan of St. Paul, November 2; 
James A. Nowell of St. Paul, November 16; Mrs. Edward N. Saun- 
ders of St. Paul, December 19; Mrs. George S. Wilson of Minne- 
apolis, December 19; Frank B. Kellogg of St. Paul, December 21; 
and Preston T. Jackson of St. Paul, December 30. 


Writing under the pseudonym of “ Robert Avard,” Mr. Robert 
Beveridge, who has directed much of the society’s microfilm work, 
presents the first of a series of articles on the society’s use of the minia- 
ture camera in the December issue of Leica Photography. “ Why 
Copy?” is the title under which he explains the reasons for making 
film copies of manuscripts and rare materials in the collections of the 
society and other organizations. 


In a recent letter to the superintendent, Mr. Everett E. Edwards 
of the United States department of agriculture expresses his apprecia- 
tion of the articles on “ Some Sources for Northwest History ” which 
have appeared from time to time in Minnesota History. “I have 
cited a number of them in a bibliographical contribution called ‘ Ref- 
erences on Agricultural History as a Field for Research,’”” Mr. Ed- 
wards reports. “Especially noteworthy,” in his opinion, “is Rodney 
C. Loehr’s article on farmers’ diaries as a historical source. It is the 
best analysis of one specific kind of source of special interest to agri- 
cultural historians that has been made.” 


The volume of Norwegian Emigrant Songs and Ballads edited and 
translated by Mr. Blegen in collaboration with Martin B. Ruud has 
been selected by the American Institute of Graphic Arts as one of the 
“Fifty Books of the Year” for exhibition in 1938. The book was 
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published by the University of Minnesota Press late in 1936. With 
forty-nine other “ examples of American bookmaking, selected on the 
merits of physical attractiveness, suitability to purpose, and the suc- 
cess with which the designer has met the problems imposed by editorial 
content and conditions of production,” the volume was placed on dis- 
play at the New York Public Library early in February. The ex- 
hibit will be shown later in many parts of the United States. 


During the last three months of 1937, members of the society’s 
staff presented nineteen talks and addresses on various subjects relat- 
ing to Minnesota and Northwest history and the activities of the so- 
ciety. The superintendent spoke on “ Preserving Records” before 
members of the Telelaget in Minneapolis on October 5, on “ The 
Scope of Minnesota History” at a meeting of the Pathfinders’ Club 
of Minneapolis on October 19, on the history of Marine and plans 
for its centennial celebration at Marine on October 27, on “ Immi- 
gration and the Westward Movement in Ballad and Song” before 
members of the faculties of Hamline University and Macalester Col- 
lege at St. Paul on November 2, on “Grand Portage and the Early 
Fur Trade” at the Center for Continuation Study on the campus of 
the University of Minnesota on November 4, on “ Conquistador, 
Black Robe, and Trail Blazer” before the Colonial Dames of Min- 
nesota meeting in Minneapolis on November 22, and on “ Pioneering 
Social Frontiers” before the Minneapolis College Women’s Club on 
November 22. Miss Nute presented talks on Radisson and Groseil- 
liers at meetings of the St. Paul Rotary Club on October 12, the 
Exchange Club of St. Paul on November 3, and the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women at Hibbing on November 15; she spoke 
on the history of the “Rainy Lake Post, 1731-1900” before the 
American Association of University Women at Minneapolis on No- 
vember 1; and she was interviewed on the work of the society over 
radio station WMIN in St. Paul on October 29. Mr. Babcock de- 
scribed the “ Fascination of Minnesota History” for members of the 
Legislative and Study Club of St. Paul on October 6, the Midway 
Club of St. Paul on December 8, and the Gymal Doled Club of Min- 
neapolis on December 10; he represented the society at the dedication 
of a memorial to Joseph Rolette at Pembina on October 13; and he 
gave illustrated talks on early Minnesota for classes from Mechanic 


Arts High School on October 22 and 25. 
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ACCESSIONS 


A list of goods made up at Grand Portage on July 22, 1775, for 
trade in the Northwest is among some accounts of Peter Pond in 
the period from 1773 to 1775 that have been copied by the photostatic 
process from originals in the Burton Historical Collection of the De- 
troit Public Library and in the Buffalo Historical Society. The 
documents reveal that in 1773 Pond formed a partnership with Felix 
Graham, who furnished equipment and trade goods and received in 
return furs for sale in New York and London. 


The fur trade of the upper Mississippi Valley is the subject of an 
agreement made by Ramsay Crooks of the American Fur Company 
with Joseph Rolette, Hercules L. Dousman, and Henry H. Sibley on 
August 15, 1834, a photostatic copy of which has been made for the 
society from the original in the Edward E. Ayer Collection of the 
Newberry Library, Chicago. Among other items in the same collec- 
tion copied for the society are a letter of John Marsh written from 
Prairie du Chien on April 17, 1831, relating to the Carver grant; 
a trader’s account book; and a Dakota vocabulary. 


A reminiscent narrative by Roswell P. Russell, who settled in 
Minnesota in 1839 and was employed at different times in the sutler’s 
store at Fort Snelling, as a fur trader, a surveyor, and receiver of the 
Minneapolis land office, has been copied on film slides from the origi- 
nal in the possession of his granddaughter, Miss Corah L. Colbrath of 
Duluth. Russell’s account of his trip upstream along the Mississippi 
and Lake Pepin shores to the Minnesota country is of special interest. 
Alexander Graham was his guide, and among the frontier characters 
that he encountered on the way were James Wells, the fur trader, and 
Daniel Gavin, a missionary to the Sioux at Red Wing. 


The diaries kept from 1856 to 1859 and from 1873 to 1908 by 
Lewis Stowe, a Le Sueur County farmer, have been presented by his 
grandson, the Reverend Walter H. Stowe of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Of special interest are the diaries for the years from 1874 
to 1878, when Stowe served as Indian agent on the White Earth 
reservation in northern Minnesota. Included also are some accounts, 
meteorological records for the years from 1858 to 1865, and a hotel 
register for the Waterville House. 
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Descriptions of La Pointe, Mantorville, Anoka, Faribault, and 
Sauk Rapids, and references to Forts Ridgely and Ripley in the fifties 
are to be found among the transcripts of items of Minnesota interest 
in the New York Tribune made recently for the society from a file 
in the Boston Public Library. Material on the state Republican con- 
vention of 1855 and the removal of the Winnebagos also is to be 
found in recent transcripts. 


Letter books, account books, ledgers, and check stubs are included 
among thirty-five volumes of the papers of Truman M. Smith, a pio- 
neer St. Paul banker, that have been added by his daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Charles T. Smith of St. Paul, to the collection of his papers 
already in the possession of the society (see ante, 5:225). <A register 
of the Ramsey County district school that Smith’s children attended 
also is included in the gift. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Ralph Harris of La Crescent a long 
series of diaries kept from 1858 to 1901 by his grandfather, John S. 
Harris, has been photographed for the society. Harris was a pioneer 
horticulturist at La Crescent, and his diaries record the results of nu- 
merous experiments in the raising of fruits and vegetables in a north- 
ern climate. State and county fairs and meetings of the Minnesota 
Horticultural Society, of which he was an active member, are de- 
scribed, and daily weather records are included. In the collection 
are also account books, scrapbooks, diaries, and other records kept by 
Harris’ son Frank in the seventies. The latter was deeply interested 
in ornithology, and his papers are of special value for records and 
descriptions of Minnesota birds, their nests, and eggs. 


A large collection of the papers of William B. Mitchell, a pioneer 
resident of St. Cloud, covering the period from 1872 to 1928, has been 
received from his daughter, Miss Eleanor Mitchell of St. Paul. 
Among Mitchell’s correspondents were many prominent Minnesotans, 
including Alexander Ramsey, Ignatius Donnelly, Stephen Miller, 
William Windom, Cyrus Northrop, John S. Pillsbury, and David 
M. Clough. The reports prepared by Henry Z. Mitchell while he 
was serving as postmaster at St. Cloud from 1861 to 1867 and a mili- 
tary cape that he used are included in the gift. 


A Chippewa grammar compiled by the Reverend Ottmar Cloeter 
between 1862 and 1868 from notes taken while he was stationed as 
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Lutheran missionary at Crow Wing has been presented by his son, 
the Reverend Ottmar Cloeter of St. Paul. The little booklet was 
bound in buckskin by the author. 


Eighty-seven “America letters,” written by Ole Nielsen, Sr., his 
sister, Gro Nielsdatter, and his brother, “ Little Ole,” from southern 
Minnesota and northern Iowa in the sixties and seventies, have been 
copied from originals in Norway by Mr. Arne Odd Johnsen of Oslo 
and added to other Nielsen letters received earlier (see ante, 18:316). 
Some of the elder Nielsen’s letters were written at Estherville, Iowa, 
and others from Luverne, where he settled on a farm about 1875. 
He reports that 1877 was a “ fairly good year,” for “we were almost 
spared from grasshoppers.” 


Minutes of meetings of the Congregational Church of Lake Ben- 
ton between 1880 and 1916, a register of baptisms, and miscellaneous 
papers are among a group of church records presented by Mr. A. E. 


Tasker of Lake Benton. 


A license to practice medicine in Minnesota issued to Dr. Henry 
W. Brazie in 1883 is one of six items from his papers presented by 
Mrs. Jonathan E. Painter of Minneapolis. The gift also includes cer- 
tificates of Brazie’s appointment as member of a commission to ex- 
amine the Minnesota hospitals for the insane, and a membership roll 
of the “ Michigan Boys in Blue,” an organization of Civil War veter- 


ans. 


Minutes of meetings from 1887 to 1924 of the Minnehaha Grange 
of Richfield Township, Hennepin County, have been presented by the 
organization through the courtesy of Mr. Joseph Ball of St. Paul. 
Changes in agricultural methods and farm life are reflected in the 
programs presented at the meetings. These minutes form a valuable 
addition to the records received from the same grange in 1936 (see 
ante, 17:98). 


Miss Theresa Ericksen of St. Paul, a veteran nurse of the Spanish- 
American and World wars, has presented a filing box of correspond- 
ence and other papers, and a scrapbook of clippings relating to her 
service with the Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, her work 
as superintendent of the Pleasant Day Nursery in St. Paul, and the 
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activities of the societies of the United Spanish War Veterans and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars in Minnesota. 


Letters written by Brigadier General La Roy Upton from 1902 to 
1908 while he was stationed at military posts in California, New 
York, Illinois, and the Philippines as a captain in the First United 
States Infantry have been presented by his sister, Mrs. Rose Upton 
Bascom of Framingham, Massachusetts. They have been added to 
the collection of General Upton’s World War papers already in the 
possession of the society (see ante, 3: 144). A photograph of Gen- 
eral Upton is included in Mrs. Bascom’s gift. 


Twenty filing boxes of correspondence, reports, and petitions, 
eleven letter books, and two scrapbooks of clippings from the archives 
of the Minnesota game and fish commission have been transferred 
from the Old Capitol. Reports of game wardens from 1901 to 1906, 
records of fish produced and distributed at state hatcheries from 1917 
to 1921, and letter books kept by the executive agent of the commis- 
sion in 1895 and from 1898 to 1904 are included. 


A wealth of material about the development and promotion of 
northern Minnesota in the second decade of the present century is to 
be found in twelve boxes of the papers of Mathias N. Koll of Cass 
Lake, presented by his son, the Reverend Jude T. Koll of College- 
ville. Many of the papers relate to the activities of the Northern 
Minnesota Development and the Minnesota Scenic Highway associa- 
tions, both of which Koll served as secretary. There is also material 
relating to the Theodore Roosevelt International Highway Associa- 
tion, the Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Association, the Northern 
Minnesota Sheep Growers Association, the Cass County Develop- 
ment Association, and several Cass Lake organizations. A large 
number of interesting and valuable pictures of northern Minnesota 
scenes and communities and many miscellaneous Minnesota newspa- 
pers are included in the gift. Most of the latter date from the years 
from 1910 to 1919. 


Term papers on “ The Negro in Minnesota” by Lorraine Tews, 
on “The North Star Grange” by Ruth D. Beddie, and on “ The 
Care of the Socially Inadequate in Minnesota Up to 1900 with Special 
Emphasis on the Work of the State Board of Corrections and Chari- 
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ties” by Frank J. Petrich have been presented by the authors. They 
were prepared at the University of Minnesota. 


A typewritten “Short History of the Minneapolis Municipal Air- 
port (Wold-Chamberlain Field) and Memorandum of the Principal 
Official Transactions from Its Inception Up to the Present Time” 
has been presented by the Minneapolis board of park commissioners. 
The document is accompanied by plats and drawings showing plans 
for lighting and developing the airport. There is also a report on 
the operation of the airport in 1929 and 1930, giving the number of 
planes, passengers, and trips. 


A Dutch translation of Father Louis Hennepin’s Description de 
la Louisiane, published at Amsterdam in 1688 under the title Be- 
schryving van Louisiana, has been added to the society’s growing col- 
lection of Hennepin items. Among the engraved illustrations is what 
may be a contemporary portrait of the Belgian friar who discovered 
the Falls of St. Anthony in 1680. There is also a map that does not 
appear in the original French edition of 1683. Another recent addi- 
tion to the society’s Hennepin collection is a photostatic copy of his 
rare La morale pratique du Jansenisme, published at Utrecht in 1698. 
The book was written in reply to a priest of the Jansenist sect who 
asserted that Hennepin’s writings were false and that he had not seen 
the places in the New World that he described. The original of the 
volume copied for the society is in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 


An oil portrait of the Reverend Alfred Brunson, pioneer Method- 
ist missionary to the Minnesota Sioux at Kaposia, is the gift of Mrs. 
Mary Brunson and Mr. Frank Brunson of St. Paul. 


California gold pieces dated 1852, 1854, and 1856 have been pre- 
sented by Miss Ella Pier of Upper Red Hook, New York; and ten 
paper notes issued at Lavuka in the Fiji Islands in 1872 and 1873 are 
the gifts of Mrs. John E. Page of St. Paul. 


Mr. George W. Johnson of St. Paul has added nineteen pieces of 
telephone equipment to the large collection previously presented by 
him (see ante, 18: 319). 


A handsome Governor Winthrop desk of cherry dating from 1789 
is the gift of Miss Nell C. Field of Milwaukee. Mrs. H. W. Kings- 
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ton of St. Paul has presented several patchwork quilts, a tray, a 
shredder, and a chopping knife; three pieces of mulberry ware china 
dating from 1850 have been received from Mr. Willard G. Crewer 
of St. Paul; and a chopping knife made in Iceland is the gift of Mr. 
G. S. Bardal of Minneota. 


Miss Margaret D. Lindley of Minneapolis has presented suits, 
hats, puttees, a revolver, a canteen, and other items of military equip- 
ment used by Mr. William C. Lindley while he was serving with the 
Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry in the Spanish-American 
War. A shot gun, a small powder horn, and a powder flask dating 
from 1854, and three pistols are the gifts of Mr. Willard G. Crewer 
of St. Paul. 


A wedding bonnet, slippers, hose, and lingerie worn in 1868, from 
the estate of the late Mrs. M. M. Wheeler of St. Paul, have been 
presented by Mrs. George W. Smyth of St. Paul. Other recent 
additions to the costume collection include a Paisley shawl dating 
from 1859, from Mrs. A. S. Dean of Minneapolis; a white tarlatan 
dress, gloves, and slippers worn in 1879, from Miss Eugenie F. 
McGrorty of St. Paul; an Alaska seal jacket, an eiderdown dolman, 
an infant’s dress, fans, and a reception gown worn in 1885, from 
Mrs. Edwin P. Capen of Los Angeles; a black shoulder cape of silk, 
jet, and lace dating from 1892, from Miss Julia Nilson of St. Paul; 
and gowns, wraps, hats, and other articles of wearing apparel from 
the estate of the late Mrs. J. B. Gilfillan of Minneapolis, received 
through the courtesy of Mrs. Edward S. Avery of New York. Mrs. 
Avery has presented also a picture of the Falls of St. Anthony in 
1857, a view of Minneapolis in 1865, and pictures of two Minne- 
apolis schools in 1882; and several Minneapolis scenes, including one 
of the suspension bridge across the Mississippi, have been received 
from Mrs. Capen. 

















NEWS AND COMMENT 


“Some SuGGEsTIONS to American Historians” was the subject of the 
presidential address presented by Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, acting presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota and a member of the executive 
council of the Minnesota Historical Society, before the American His- 
torical Association meeting in Philadelphia on December 30. “One 
can trace the strands that form the present and will appear in the 
future pattern of America . . . in every state of the old Northwest 
of 1787,” according to Dr. Ford. “ They are vivid and unmistakable 
in the new Northwest,” he continues. 


Within the state I know best I seem to dwell on the boundaries of ad- 
vancing industrialized America and retreating agricultural individualism. 
The great river visible to me each day runs even now in its short course 
from its source to my own threshold the gamut of American history from 
virgin forest and Indian settlements, past farms and factories worked by 
every major immigrant stock, past mills and educational institutions 
founded by pioneers from New England and the East, past a city whose 
streets have been reddened by industrial warfare. That river and tnat 
Northwest area outlined in 1787 have held the nation together in every 
major crisis under the Constitution. 

Dr. Ford’s address appears in the January issue of the American His- 


torical Review. 


An analytical index to the twenty volumes of the Dictionary of 
American Biography has been issued by the publishers, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons (1937. 613 p.). This “epitome of our national life in 
all its varied aspects” is a guide not only to all persons about whom 
articles were written, but to all contributors, all states and countries 
in which the subjects of articles were born, all names of educational 
institutions that they attended, all occupations in which they were 
engaged, and all “topics of importance discussed in the Dictionary.” 
By using this index, Minnesotans will learn that nineteen of the indi- 
viduals whose biographies appear in the Dictionary were natives of 
the North Star State, that four attended Carleton College, and three, 
the University of Minnesota. Readers of this magazine may be in- 
terested also in the fact that nine of the articles in the Dictionary 
were written by the superintendent of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety, Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, eight by the curator of manuscripts, 
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Dr. Grace Lee Nute, twenty by one of its vice-presidents, Professor 
Lester B. Shippee of the University of Minnesota, and twenty-one 
by a former superintendent, Dr. Solon J. Buck of the National Ar- 
chives. 


A new edition of the Growth of the American Republic by Samuel 
Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Commager has been brought out by 
the Oxford University Press (1937. 702, 695 p.). Because of the 
expansion of material for the earlier period and the addition of almost 
two hundred pages on the period since 1917, the new edition is in 
two volumes. The first volume covers the period from 1763 through 
the Civil War and follows the first edition very closely. The second 
volume is a complete revision of the post-Civil War period and con- 
tains many new chapters in order to bring the account down to the 
present time. The work of revision has been admirably done and the 
chapters on the events of the recent years are excellent. A new and 
outstanding feature of the entire work is the great number of remark- 
ably fine maps, charts, and graphs, the second volume alone containing 
some twenty-seven such valuable and unusual aids for the student 
fortunate enough to have the Growth of the American Republic for 
a text. Avice Fert TyLer 


Mr. Everett E. Edwards contributes a stimulating study of “ Mid- 
dle Western Agricultural History as a Field of Research” to the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review for December. Since the writer 
feels that the Middle West’s “ agriculture has probably been of greater 
importance to the nation than that of any other region,” he has under- 
taken to suggest phases of the subject “that are particularly deserving 
of the attention of the historians.” He finds that Wisconsin is the 
only one of the twelve states constituting the Middle West that has 
an adequate modern history of agriculture; Edward V. Robinson’s 
volume on Minnesota, published in 1915, is out of date. Among the 
subjects that Mr. Edwards suggests are in need of study are the rela- 
tion of immigrant groups to agriculture and rural life, the history of 
agricultural implements and machinery, the marketing of agricultural 
products and co-operative marketing, the history of the rural home 
and community, and the relation of the farmer to politics. 


A valuable list of “ Military Roads in the United States” is in- 
cluded in a multigraphed pamphlet on Military Roads issued by the 
National Highway Users Conference (Washington, 1935. 20 p.). 
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Information is presented on the locations, builders, mileage, and cost 
of the roads listed, and the years that each was maintained and the 
numbers of modern highways that follow the same general routes are 
given. Among the Minnesota roads listed are those from Fort Snell- 
ing to Fort Leavenworth, from Mendota to Wabasha and to Man- 
kato, from Minneapolis to Fort Ridgely, from Point Douglas to Fort 
Ripley and to Duluth, from Swan River to Long Prairie, from Man- 
kato to the Missouri River, and from Duluth to the Bois Fort Reser- 


vation. 


“Upper Mississippi River Improvements” from 1820 to 1930 are 
listed in a multigraphed pamphlet recently issued by the Minneapolis 
City Planning Commission under the title Historical, Construction, 
Operating Data and General Information Relative to the Upper Mis- 
sissippi River Nine Foot Channel (1937). Locks and dams con- 
structed on the upper river between the Twin Cities and Alton also 
are listed and are located on a map. 


In celebration of the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Northwest Territory, the commission appointed by 
Congress has issued a pamphlet on the History of the Ordinance of 
1787 and the Old Northwest Territory (Marietta, Ohio. 95 p.), 
accompanied by a colored pictorial map. The various chapters treat 
the history of the discovery and exploration of the area, its settlement 
and the organization of government, the evolution of the states into 
which it was later divided, and the significance of its history in that 
of the United States as a whole. The material is intended for school 
use. It is somewhat uneven in quality, and while treating some sub- 
jects, such as the authorship of the ordinance, in great detail, it leaves 
some other matters with scant mention. The most valuable part of 
the publication is the map. This is suitable for mounting, and it is 
unfortunate that only on its reverse is the text of the ordinance avail- 
able. The map, though well drawn, is rather crowded with facts 
placed in little blocks near the areas with which they deal, causing a 
confusion that could have been avoided by placing the matter in the 
cartouche. It should be mentioned that the Wisconsin River and 
Nicolas Perrot’s post at Prairie du Chien are misplaced. G.H.S. 


Patrick Campbell’s rare and little-known volume of Travels in the 
Interior Inhabited Parts of North America in the Years 1791 and 
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1792, originally published in 1793, has been issued by the Champlain 
Society in a new edition with an introduction by H. H. Langton 
(Toronto, 1937). In his narrative Campbell mentions several indi- 
viduals who figured in Minnesota history, among them Count Paolo 
Andreani, who visited Grand Portage in 1791. Campbell encoun- 
tered the Italian count after his return from Lake Superior on the St. 
Lawrence above Montreal “ with a crew of ten or twelve Canadians 
in one birch canoe.” There are references also to members of the 
Patterson family, one of whom, Charles, was an early trader on the 
Minnesota and upper Mississippi rivers, and to Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, who was in the Minnesota country in 1789. 


An essay on “ William Joseph Snelling, Forgotten Critic” is con- 
tributed to the October issue of the Philological Quarterly by John 
T. Flanagan, a frequent contributor to Minnesota History. Snell- 
ing, a son of Colonel Josiah Snelling for whom the fort at the mouth 
of the Minnesota River was named, spent some years in the North- 
west before embarking upon a literary career in Boston in 1828. By 
that time, according to Mr. Flanagan, “ he knew the northwest from 
personal experience as few white men did, and he combined with his 
practical knowledge a certain flair for the artistic presentation of it.” 
Thus he “ was ready to play a not inconspicuous part in the world of 
letters.” How he played that part is the central theme of Mr. Flana- 
gan’s essay. 


Bishop Henry B. Whipple, Jay Cooke, and other historical char- 
acters figure in a novel entitled Railroad West by Cornelia Meigs 
(New York, 1937). The story centers about a young engineer who 
walks from Brainerd to the Rockies while engaged in surveying the 
route for a railroad. The author’s careful regard for historical ac- 
curacy makes her story, which is written for youthful readers, of value 
for school and public libraries. L. I. B. 


Chapters of A. W. Ricker’s history of “The Birth and Growth 
of the Northwest Farmers Union” continue to appear in the monthly 
issues of the Farmers Union Herald of South St. Paul (see ante, 
18:323). In the November issue, the author deals with the story 
of the American Society of Equity. 


The Journal of Rudolph Friederich Kurz: An Account of His Ex- 


periences among Fur Traders and American Indians on the Missis- 
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sippi and the Upper Missouri Rivers during the Years 1846 to 1852 
has been translated from the original German by Myrtis Jarrell and 
edited by J. N. B. Hewitt for publication by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion as number 115 of the Bulletins of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology (1937. 382 p.). Kurz was a well-known Swiss artist. Like 
Catlin, he went into the American West to study and sketch the In- 
dians. In order to finance his undertaking, he served as a clerk at 
certain Missouri Valley trading posts, including Fort Union. Al- 
though his travels were confined to the lower Mississippi and Mis- 
souri valleys, his Journal includes numerous comments on Indians and 
half-breeds from the Minnesota country who visited the western posts. 
References to Sioux and Chippewa occur frequently in the narrative, 
and on one occasion Kurz presents an account of a Red River hunt 
as he heard it from the lips of some half-breeds who appeared at Fort 
Union in search of employment. The published Journal is followed 
by reproductions of forty-eight of Kurz’s sketches. 


In a volume of Sagas of the Old Northwest, LeRoy G. Davis in- 
cludes the “ Legend of Wan-na-han and Singing-heart,” a tale which 
has its setting in the Sioux-Chippewa warfare of 1839 (n.p., 1937). 
Mr. Davis presents the romantic legend in verse, but he follows it 
with a “ Historical Note” about the battle of July 4, 1839, on the 
Rum River near Anoka. 


One of the pioneers of American medicine included in James T. 
Flexner’s Doctors on Horseback (New York, 1937) is Dr. William 
Beaumont, whose career as a scientist is closely identified with the 
history of the frontier Northwest. The author describes as the 
“drama of one of the strangest collaborations in history” the story 
of the experiments conducted by Beaumont at Mackinac and Fort 
Crawford on a Canadian voyageur, which resulted in the publication 
in 1833 of the doctor’s Experiments and Observations on the Gastric 
Juice. Portraits of Beaumont and of Alexis St. Martin, the voya- 
geur, appear with the article. 


“There appears to be one genuine record on stone left by the Norse- 
men” writes A. D. Fraser of the Kensington rune stone in an article 
on the “ Norsemen in Canada” which appears in a recent issue of the 
Dalhousie Review. “To me, as a student of archaeology, the most 
convincing point in its favour is the condition of the stone,” he con- 
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tinues. He finds that the “ Kensington stone shows definite marks 
of weathering” that cannot be accounted for “on any other ground 
than that which assumes its exposure to the elements, letters and all, 
for generations or centuries.” 


Plans are under way for a nation-wide celebration commemorating 
the tercentenary of the founding of the first Swedish settlement in 
America by a group of colonists who landed near the present site of 
Wilmington, Delaware, in the spring of 1638. Features of the cele- 
bration in the East will be the unveiling on June 27 of a monument 
designed by Carl Milles to mark the spot where the first Swedish 
settlers landed; the dedication on the following day of the American 
Swedish Historical Museum in Philadelphia; and a parade of the 
states and pageant in the same city on June 29. An official party 
from Sweden, headed by Crown Prince Gustaf Adolph, will parti- 
cipate in these ceremonies, and will then proceed westward. The 
prince and his party will spend two days in Minnesota where they 
will attend a special celebration to be held in Minneapolis. A state 
commission, of which Dr. G. Arvid Hagstrom is acting chairman 
and Senator Victor E. Lawson secretary, is planning Minnesota's 
participation in the tercentenary. The anniversary will be observed 
in many localities that have large Swedish populations, as well as in 
Minneapolis. 


The fiftieth anniversaries of the Duluth Skandinav and the Su- 
perior tidende were the occasions for a special supplement issued 
jointly by the two papers on December 3. It contains articles trac- 
ing the history of the Skandinav from 1887, when it was established 
by Michael F. Wesenberg, to the present, and of the Tidende, which 
was established at about the same time. Other articles include sketches 
of Norwegians who were prominent in Wisconsin politics, reminiscent 
accounts of Duluth in the eighties, and historical accounts of the eleven 
Norse-American churches in Duluth, and the four in Superior, from 
the time of the organization of the first Lutheran church in 1870. 
The issue also contains articles tracing the growth of electrical power 
development in the Arrowhead country and describing iron mining. 


Many of the events enumerated by Ruth A. Gallaher in an article 
entitled ““A Decade of Iowa Centennials, 1938-1947,” which appears 
in the July issue of the Jowa Journal of History and Politics, are of 
significance for Minnesota as well as Iowa history. When Iowa Ter- 
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ritory was created on June 12, 1838, for example, it included what is 
now Minnesota west of the Mississippi; Bishop Mathias Loras be- 
came the first Catholic bishop of much of the present state of Min- 
nesota when he arrived at Dubuque in 1839; and several of the 
dragoon companies that marched through Iowa in the forties also 
passed through parts of Minnesota. The rapid development of 
towns, cities, newspapers, schools, churches, and the like described by 
Miss Gallaher occurred in Minnesota a decade later than it did in 
Iowa. 


Much information about the history of higher education in lowa 
is to be found in a volume commemorating the Ninetieth Anniversary 
of the State University of Iowa (160 p.). In it appear the addresses 
presented at Iowa City on February 24, 1937 — Founders’ Day for 
the university. An account of the establishing of the school is in- 
cluded in a paper by Benj. F. Shambaugh entitled “ The Old Stone 
Capitol Remembers.” Among the speakers who participated in a 
conference on higher education was President Lotus D. Coffman of 
the University of Minnesota, who discussed “ Problems of Higher 
Education.” 


The Railroads of Wisconsin, 1827-1937 is the title of a pamphlet 
recently published by the Railway and Locomotive Historical Society 
(Boston, 1937. 72 p.). The lines built by each railroad operating 
in Wisconsin are listed with the dates of construction and mileage. 


“Some Recollections of Thomas Pederson,” installments of which 
have been appearing in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, include 
memories of two years spent on a Douglas County farm, described 
in the December issue. The author left his Wisconsin home in the 
late seventies to live for a time with an uncle, Johannes Hanson, near 
Alexandria. To the same number of this magazine, Albert O. Barton 
contributes an article on “ Muskego: The Most Historic Norwegian 
Colony.” He relates that the log church built by the early Muskego 
settlers “was removed to the campus of the Lutheran seminary at 
St. Anthony park, Minneapolis [sic], to be preserved as a memorial.” 


“The Story of Fort Sisseton,” which was established as Fort 
Wadsworth on the Coteau des Prairies of northeastern South Dakota 
in 1864, is reviewed by Edward A. Hummel in the South Dakota His- 
torical Review for April. The fort, acording to the writer, was 
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built after the Sioux Outbreak of 1862 “to give assurance to the 
pioneer that a similar disaster would not occur” and to “ protect the 
wagon routes to the recently discovered gold fields of Idaho and Mon- 
tana.” In the same issue of the Review, Herbert S. Schell surveys 
the history of “The Dakota Southern, A Frontier Railway Venture 
of Dakota Territory.” An attempt by Moses K. Armstrong to gain 
support for the project in Minnesota in 1868 is described. 


That Hazen Mooers established a post on the west shore of Big 
Stone Lake in 1819 and thus became the first white resident of what 
is now Roberts County, South Dakota, is the assertion made by the 
writer of an article in the Sisseton Courier for December 2. The 
article is one of a series of “Stories of Roberts County,” most of 
which have been written by H. S. Morris (see ante, 18:456). Much 
of the information about Mooers, who was later engaged as a trader 
at Little Rock on the Minnesota River near the present site of Fort 
Ridgely State Park, is based upon material in the possession of the 
Minnesota Historical Society. 


“The sagacity of the men who launched the [Nonpartisan] League 
publications and their enterprising proselytism were undoubtedly the 
greatest single factors in the immediate success of the League move- 
ment,” writes Joseph H. Mader in an article on “The North Dakota 
Press and the Nonpartisan League,” which appears in the Journalism 
Quarterly for December. He notes that the “first League publica- 
tion, the Nonpartisan Leader, made its appearance at Fargo” on Sep- 
tember 23, 1915, and that it was removed to St. Paul in 1918 when 
the headquarters of the national organization were established there. 
By 1919, according to Mr. Mader, “the League controlled, in addi- 
tion to its official organs, the Nonpartisan Leader and seven state 
Leaders, three North Dakota daily newspapers, and, through its af- 
filiated bureau, directed the policies of a chain of weekly newspapers ” 
in North Dakota and Minnesota. 


Dakota Days, May 1886—August 1898 are described by Edson C. 
Dayton in a little volume of reminiscences recently issued for private 
circulation (1937. 128 p.). The author went to Dickinson in 
search of health in 1886 and engaged in cattle ranching in western 
North Dakota. He tells of numerous trips between Dickinson and 
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Minneapolis, and gives much information about social and economic 
conditions in frontier Dakota. 


A marker commemorating the career of a prominent Minnesota 
pioneer, Joseph Rolette, was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies 
at Pembina on October 14. The inscription calls attention to Ro- 
lette’s services as a “ Frontier Leader and Pathfinder.” The monu- 
ment was erected over Rolette’s grave in the Pembina cemetery. A 
sketch of his life and other items relating to his career appear in the 
Souvenir Booklet issued at Pembina on the occasion of the dedication. 


The organization of the Hudson’s Bay Record Society, which plans 
to publish one volume each year in association with the Champlain 
Society, has been announced by the Hudson’s Bay Company. Sir 
George Simpson’s Athabasca journal and report of 1820-21 will 
make up the first volume, to be published in 1938. 


“The North West Company of Canada was one of the first ex- 
amples of big business in North America,” writes W. S. Wallace in 
an article entitled “The Lords of the Lakes and Forests,” which 
appears in the autumn number of Queen’s Quarterly, A Canadian 
Review. “ Montreal, its financial headquarters, became a city filled 
with fur-trade magnates,” he continues, “and Fort William on Lake 
Superior, its wilderness headquarters, became at the height of the 
season, when the partners held their annual meetings, a thriving and 
throbbing outpost of over three thousand souls.” Mr. Wallace’s de- 
scription of the lives of the Nor’westers is drawn from the narratives 
of such traders and partners as Peter Pond, David Thompson, Gabriel 
Franchére, and Jean Baptiste Perrault. 


“In about the year 1841 the Red River settlement began to do 
business with St. Paul . . . by the queerest, crudest, homeliest method 
of transportation known to man,” writes W. E. Ingersoll in the 
Winnipeg Free Press for December 16. His account of the Red 
River cart trade, in which he gives special attention to the trading 
activities of Norman W. Kittson, is only one of several articles of 
Minnesota interest that appear in two sections of the Free Press de- 
voted to “ Transportation and Industry.” Mr. Ingersoll contributes 
also an article about steamboating on the Red River and the stage line 
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that connected Georgetown and Fort Garry. The co-operation of 
James J. Hill with Canadian leaders in bringing railroads to the 
Winnipeg country is touched upon in several articles. Among the 
many illustrations are early views of Fort Garry, pictures of the “An- 
son Northup” and the “ International” on the Red River, and a St. 
Paul scene showing Red River carts. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


The value of the county archives inventory that is being made by 
the Historical Records Survey of Minnesota is brought out in the 
following editorial in the St. Paul Dispatch of December 21: 

The object of this valuable and much needed project was to list the 
contents of the archives in Minnesota’s 87 counties. When these county 
inventories are published the state will be in possession for the first time 
of a complete description of the documents and historical materials in gen- 
eral which are housed in the various county seats. From the information 
so painstakingly gathered it will be possible for anyone interested to 
learn the contents, state of completeness, and condition of the records in 
any county office in Minnesota. The value of the undertaking to his- 
torians, lawyers, and others concerned with public records cannot be over- 
estimated. 

One of the facts brought out by the survey is the general inadequate 
housing of the county archives. It is hoped the revelation will speed a 
rectification of this deplorable condition. 


The editorial appeared after the publication of the first volume of the 


inventory, dealing with the records of Freeborn County preserved at 
Albert Lea. 


How “State Place Names Have Meanings” is explained by 
George H. Primmer in articles appearing in the Minnesota Journal 
of Education since November. Minnesota geographic names that are 
suggestive of location, land forms, climate, coasts, crops, and soil are 
discussed by Mr. Primmer. Accompanying each article is a map of 
Minnesota showing “Place Names Selected for Geographic Rele- 
vancy.” Miss Stella Louise Wood contributes to the December issue 
of the Journal a “ Brief History of the Kindergarten in Minnesota,” 
in which she points out that the first Minnesota kindergarten was 
established at the Winona State Normal School in 1880. The be- 
ginning and development of kindergartens in St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Duluth and the establishment of training departments in the 
various Minnesota normal schools also are noted. The writer also 
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presents some information about the Institute of Child Welfare 
opened at the University of Minnesota in 1925 for the training of 
nursery-school and kindergarten teachers. 


A study of Minnesota’s Browns Valley Man and Associated Burial 
Artifacts by Albert Ernest Jenks has been published by the American 
Anthropological Association as number 49 of its Memoirs (1937. 49 
p.). It includes sections on the discovery of the skeleton and accom- 
panying artifacts, on the geology of the site where they were dis- 
covered, on the “skeletal parts,” and on the artifacts. Numerous 
illustrations accompany the text. A brief description of the “ Browns 
Valley Man” is included in Dr. Jenks’s article on “ Recent Discov- 
eries in Minnesota Prehistory,” which appears ante, 16: 1-21. 


A memorial association which has for its object the restoration and 
preservation of the Donnelly home at Nininger was organized at 
Minneapolis on December 5. Mrs. Nora S. Smith was named presi- 
dent. An active member of the executive committee is Senator Victor 
E. Lawson of Willmar, who plans to prepare a pamphlet about Don- 
nelly for distribution by the association. Senator Lawson is the 
author of a sketch of Donnelly which appears in the Minnesota 
Leader for October 2. 


That only two states in the Union — Massachusetts and Califor- 
nia — had boards of health in 1872 when Dr. Charles N. Hewitt of 
Red Wing drew up a bill for the establishment of such a board in 
Minnesota is brought out by Dr. L. B. Wilson in an article on the 
“Development of Public Health Medicine in Minnesota,” which 
appears in the Proceedings of the staff meetings of the Mayo Clinic 
for December 8. Dr. Hewitt’s services as secretary of the beard 
from 1872 to 1897 and as professor of public health in the University 
of Minnesota are described and evaluated. The work of his succes- 
sors on the board of health, Dr. H. M. Bracken and Dr. Albert J. 
Chesley, and the activities of such leaders in Minnesota public health 
work as Dr. Frank F. Wesbrook and Dr. Orianna McDaniel also 
receive attention. But perhaps Dr. Wilson’s most interesting com- 
ments relate to the great bacteriologist, Dr. Walter Reed, who, it is 
revealed, conducted experiments in the biology laboratory of Central 
High School while he was stationed at St. Paul as an army surgeon 


in 1893. 
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Both the Minnesota State Prison at Stillwater and the reforma- 
tory at St. Cloud receive favorable comment in Blake McKelvey’s 
volume on American Prisons: A Study in American Social History 
Prior to 1915 (Chicago, 1936). Minnesotans who figure in the nar- 
rative include Hastings H. Hart and Henry Wolfer. 


The student of social history will find a wealth of material relating 
to Minneapolis homes in a Financial Survey of Urban Housing, pre- 
pared by the WPA under the direction of David L. Wickens and 
published by the United States department of commerce (1937. 
1245 p.). 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Northwestern Pediatric So- 
ciety, which was organized by six Twin City pediatricians in 1912, 
was celebrated at St. Paul on December 8. Speakers participating 
in the program included Dr. J. T. Christison, who reviewed the his- 
tory of the society, and Dr. F. C. Rodda, who recalled the early 
development of the pediatric department in the medical college of the 
University of Minnesota. 


“As soon as the iron mines opened in northeastern Minnesota, the 
Ukrainian immigrants followed the movement in that direction, and 
today the iron-mining communities of Chisholm, Hibbing, Eveleth, 
Virginia, and others count Ukrainian groups in the polyglot element 
of their population.” Thus writes Wasyl Halich in a recent mono- 
graph on Ukrainians in the United States (Chicago, 1937. 174 p.). 
He includes Minneapolis among the “largest centers of Ukrainian 
population in the United States,” and he notes national organizations 
in a number of other Minnesota communities. 


The October issue of the Allsvensk samling, a magazine published 
at Goteborg, Sweden, is an elaborately illustrated Minneapolis and 
St. Paul number. Among the articles included are accounts of the 
Swedes and their churches in Minnesota, of various Swedish organi- 
zations in the Twin Cities, and of instruction in the Swedish lan- 
guage at the University of Minnesota. 


In the sixtieth anniversary number of the Minnesota Missionary, 
issued in October, the Reverend Francis L. Palmer reviews the his- 
tory of this Episcopal church paper. He notes that a complete file 
is owned by the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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Mr. George H. Primmer is the author of a study of “ Railways 
at the Head of Lake Superior,” which appears in a recent issue of 
Economic Geography. After discussing plans for railroads from the 
southern Minnesota settlements to the head of the lakes in the fifties, 
he asserts that “Of ten lines early chartered to Superior City none 
materialized, but their planning enticed a considerable population.” 
He reviews in some detail the story of the building of the Lake Su- 
perior and Mississippi Railway, over which the “ first St. Paul train 
reached Lake Superior at Duluth August 1, 1870, in 16 hours.” 
Among other roads that receive attention are the Northern Pacific, 
the Great Northern, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha, 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Sault Ste. Marie, the Duluth and Iron 
Range, and the Duluth and Northeastern. 


The harbor at Grand Portage is described by Major A. B. Jones 
as “geographically the most remote, historically the oldest, and eco- 
nomically, at the present time, of the least importance” of the “ Great 
Lakes Harbors of Minnesota” in an article appearing in the July 
Bulletin of the Minnesota Federation of Architectural and Engineer- 
ing Societies. “The author reviews the historical backgrounds of this 
“oldest port” in Minnesota and of the harbors at Grand Marais, 
Two Harbors, and Duluth. Of particular value is his account of 
the development and economic significance of the latter port. 


Under the title “ The Lengthening Shadow of Two Men,” Neil 
M. Clark reviews the careers of two Minneapolis bankers, Mr. Clive 
Jaffray and Mr. Edward W. Decker, in the Nation’s Business for 
November. A wealth of information about the financial development 
of the Northwest in the past half century is presented by the author, 
who tells how these men brought about the formation of the North- 
west Bancorporation and the First Bank Stock Corporation. 


County agricultural extension work in Minnesota, which began 
twenty-five years ago in the state, is the subject of an article in the 
Springfield Advance-Press for October 14. The first county agent in 
the state, according to this account, began work in Traverse County in 
September, 1912. An account of the work in Nicollet County, which 
began two years later, is contributed to the St. Peter Herald of De- 
cember 10 by E. M. Nelson. 
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A charming picture of frontier life in Minnesota in the sixties and 
seventies is presented by Anna Lathrop Clary in a volume of Remi- 
niscences written for her children and privately printed (1937. 107 
p.). The writer’s father, the Reverend Noah Lathrop, migrated 
about 1858 from Indiana to Minnesota, where he joined the Minne- 
sota conference of the Methodist church at Red Wing and began a 
career as a frontier preacher at Cannon Falls. Later, as a Method- 
ist circuit rider, he took his family to Anoka, St. Cloud, Paynesville, 
Northfield, Lake City, and other Minnesota communities. Perhaps 
the most interesting portions of the narrative relate to the experiences 
of the Lathrop family on a woodland claim near Paynesville while 
the father was engaged as presiding elder of the St. Cloud circuit. 
Mrs. Clary furnishes her readers with a detailed picture of domestic 
life in this frontier home, telling how it was built, arranged, and fur- 
nished, what food was served at various seasons of the year and how 
it was prepared, what the members of the family of various ages read, 
and how her mother kept house. Among the many revealing pas- 
sages are the following: 


Pa bought a washing machine and a wringer. . . . I needn’t add that it 
was not electric. We also had a little portable sewing machine screwed 
to a table and turned by hand. It had a chain stitch, and though the 
stitching was carefully fastened at the end, it would catch on a bush 
sometimes and ravel out. Pa brought home a whole bolt of unbleached 
muslin at a time from which we made our sheets, slips, underwear and 
petticoats. . . . When one of us needed shoes, Pa laid a paper on the 
floor, we set a foot on it, and he marked the outline with a pencil. . . . 
He brought home the first metal lamp he saw. . . . We had burned can- 
dles up to this time. Of course, we still used candles as we had only the 
one lamp. But the kerosene lamp with a wick about half an inch wide 
was a great improvement for reading. 


Among the seventy-five Works of Edwin Howland Blashfield re- 
produced in a recent volume with an introduction by Royal Cortissoz 
(New York, 1937) are two murals from the Minnesota state Capitol. 
One represents “ Minnesota, the Granary of the World,” and the 
other, “ The Headwaters of the Mississippi.” 


Loca Historica SOCIETIES 


All the officers of the Anoka County Historical Society were re- 
elected at a meeting held at Anoka on November 1. They are Dr. 
Scipio Bond, president; Mr. Milo Pomeroy, vice-president; Mr. 
Theodore A. E. Nelson, recording secretary; Mrs. C. E. Chase, cor- 
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responding secretary ; and Mr. Lynn French, treasurer. The section 
of Anoka that was known as “Slab Town” was the subject of a 
paper presented by Mrs. Herbert Mountfort of St. Paul, and the 
community’s early transportation facilities were described in a paper 


by William Mahany that was read by Mrs. Mahany. 


Father Benno Watrin of Ponsford was the speaker at a meeting 
of the Becker County Historical Society at Detroit Lakes on Decem- 
ber 7. About thirty-five people heard him discuss the history and 
customs of the Chippewa Indians, among whom he has worked as 
a missionary. 


The Brown County Historical Society has eighty life members, 
according to an announcement in the New Ulm Daily Journal for 
November 18. Plans for a membership campaign and for an annual 
meeting were made at a meeting of the officers of the society on No- 
vember 17. An editorial praising the work of the society and of its 
president, Mr. Fred W. Johnson, appears in the Journal for Novem- 
ber 19. It credits him with compiling “ much of the historical data 
regarding the early settlement and pioneer period . . . which would 
have been lost, had it not been collected within a few years.” Pic- 
tures, manuscripts, and other items relating to the history of West 
Newton and Ridgely townships were displayed in the society’s mu- 
seum in December. 


More than eight thousand visitors who registered viewed the ex- 
hibits of the Chippewa Region Historical Society in its museum at 
Cass Lake in the summer of 1937, according to the Cass Lake Times 
of October 14. The visitors included residents of thirty-six states 
and of seven foreign countries. 


At the annual meeting of the Chippewa County Historical Society, 
which was held at Montevideo on October 4, the following officers 
were elected: David Fisher, president; the Reverend E. I. Strom, 
vice-president ; Miss Louise Gippe, secretary; and Mrs. J. Simons, 
treasurer. The work and activities of the society were explained at 
a meeting of the Milan Parent-Teacher Association on September 27. 
Mrs. L. N. Pierce and Miss Edwina Gould of Montevideo, both of 
whom have been active in promoting the interests of the society, were 
the speakers. 
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The Cottonwood County Historical Society joined forces with the 
local old settlers’ association to form the Cottonwood County His- 
torical and Old Settlers Organization at a meeting held at Windom 
on October 1. Officers elected for the coming year include Mr. 
P. G. Redding, president ; Mr. E. J. Gove, vice-president; Mr. N. J. 
Bell, secretary; and Mr. H. E. Hanson, treasurer. Among the 
speakers was Mr. E. E. Gillam, who presented a reminiscent account 
of pioneer days in Cottonwood County. His paper appears in full 
in the Windom Reporter for October 8. 


Mr. Carl Wright of Brainerd was elected president of the Crow 
Wing County Historical Society at a meeting held at Brainerd on De- 
cember 9. Other officers named at the meeting are Mrs. Agnes 
Murray, vice-president, Mrs. J. A. Hayes, treasurer, and Mrs. Sarah 
Heald, secretary. 


Members of the Lake Pepin Valley Historical Society who at- 
tended its annual meeting on October 18 named G. M. Dwelle to 
serve as president for the coming year, Mrs. G. W. Selover as vice- 
president, Mr. W. H. Pletsch as secretary, and Mr. M. L. Erickson 
as treasurer. 


Under the heading “Museum Notes,” the Hutchinson Leader 
publishes brief paragraphs about objects on display in the museum of 
the McLeod County Historical Society. Accessions of unusual inter- 
est are noted in some of the issues. 


Menyel’s Grove near Argyle was selected as the site of the summer 
meeting and picnic to be held under the auspices of the Marshall 
County Historical Society in 1938 at a meeting of the society at 
Warren on November 8. Officers elected at the same meeting in- 
clude Judge Bernard B. Brett, president, and Mr. Oliver M. Matt- 
son, vice-president. 


An invitation to the Martin County Historical Society to hold its 
summer meeting and picnic of 1938 at Sherburn was received from 
the Sherburn Business Men’s Association and accepted at the annual 
meeting of the society on October 4. The officers of the society — 
Judge Julius E. Haycraft, president, A. M. Nelson, secretary, and 
E. Howard Fitz, treasurer — were re-elected. 
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Under the editorship of Frank B. Lamson, two pamphlets dealing 
with Meeker County History were issued in 1937 for the Meeker 
County Historical Society. The first, which is devoted to the third 
commissioner district of the county, relates in large part to the town- 
ship and village of Dassel (64 p.). The local grain market, the 
bank, a seed company, the fire department, churches, schools, and the 
like receive attention. Some information about Collinwood and Ells- 
worth townships also is included. Sketches of Forest City, Forest 
Prairie, Kingston, Watkins, Kimball, and Darwin appear in the sec- 
ond pamphlet, which deals with the fourth commissioner district of 
the county (71 p.). 


Officers of the Morrison County Historical Society, elected at the 
annual meeting held on November 12, are Mr. Val E. Kasparek, 
president; Mrs. Harry Stillwell, vice-president; Mrs. Warren Gib- 
son, secretary; and Mr. Warren Gibson, treasurer. 


Miss Anna Swenson of the Mankato State Teachers College was 
the principal speaker at a dinner meeting of the Nicollet County 
Historical Society held in St. Peter on November 3. Residents of 
the county who have lived in log cabins were honored. An account 
presented at the meeting of the career of Martin Williams, a pioneer 
St. Peter journalist, is published in full in the St. Peter Herald for 
November 12. 


The need for quarters in which to display and preserve the collec- 
tions of the Nobles County Historical Society was discussed by its 
officers at a meeting held at Worthington on November 19. The 
county board was asked to place a room in the courthouse at the dis- 
posal of the society. 


At a well-attended meeting of the Otter Tail County Historical 
Society, held at Fergus Falls on November 20, Mr. E. T. Barnard 
discussed the work of the society and the Reverend Earl Baumhofer 
presented an address on “ The Pioneer.” 


That the Polk County Historical Society has acquired the use of 
rooms in the basement of the courthouse at Crookston was announced 
recently by its president, Mr. Nels B. Hansen. The rooms will be 
used for museum exhibits, and a vault makes possible the safe preser- 
vation of records. Among the manuscripts in the possession of this 
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society are records relating to the attempt to establish Columbia 
County in 1902. 


Mr. Charles N. Sayles of Faribault was elected president of the 
Rice County Historical Society at a meeting held at Faribault on 
October 28. He succeeds Professor C. A. Duniway, formerly of 
Carleton College, Northfield, who retired last spring after serving as 
the society’s leader for ten years. At the same meeting Mrs. Joseph 
Gannon of Northfield was named vice-president of the society, Mr. 
Theodore Estabrook of Faribault was elected secretary, and Mr. A. R. 
Leach of Faribault became treasurer. Among the speakers on the 
program were Mrs. E. H. Loyhed, who defined the “ Needs and 
Purposes of the Rice County Historical Society,” and Mrs. E. W. D. 
Holway, who discussed the “ Relation of the Society to the Commu- 
nity.” A report on recent progress of the society appears in the 
Faribault Daily News for December 10. Workers engaged in a 
WPA project have completed the indexing of Rice County news- 
papers in the society’s possession to the year 1920. Exhibits recently 
placed on display in the society’s museum include a diorama of 
“'Tepee Tonka village at Cannon Lake in 1835” and items relating 
to the history of Rice County churches. 


Mr. William E. Culkin, who founded the St. Louis County His- 
torical Society in 1922 and has since served as its president, resigned 
from that position at the society’s annual meeting in Duluth on No- 
vember 1. Mr. Otto Wieland was named to succeed him. All other 
officers of the society were re-elected. ‘“ Members and friends of the 
Historical society will be sorry to learn that illness led Mr. Culkin 
to resign the position he held for so long a time,” reads an editorial 
in the Duluth News-Tribune for November 3. “ For this generation 
and for those to come the Historical society is performing an ex- 
tremely valuable work,” the editorial continues. ‘‘ Few sections have 
a more romantic story. Were it not for the Historical society some 
of its most interesting pages might have been lost.” 


About a hundred people attended a meeting of the St. Louis 
County Historical Society at Eveleth on October 14. Papers on the 
discovery of iron ore and the mines at Eveleth and on “ Eveleth 
Firsts” were read by W. R. Van Slyke and Leslie J. Tobin, the be- 
ginning of local railroad service was described by John H. Hearding, 
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and the origins of St. Louis County place names were explained by 
William E. Culkin. Mr. Tobin’s paper appears in weekly install- 
ments in the Eveleth Clarion from October 21 to December 23, and 
Mr. Van Slyke’s narrative is printed in the issues of the Eveleth 
News from October 28 to November 25. 


The Reverend Walter Reger of St. John’s University, College- 
ville, was elected president of the Stearns County Historical Society 
at a meeting held at St. Cloud on November 6. Mr. D. S. Brainard 
was named vice-president, Miss Gertrude Gove, secretary, and Mrs. 
William Sartell, treasurer. For the program that followed the elec- 
tion, Miss Gove read a paper on “ St. Cloud before the Civil War,” 
Mr. John Cochrane presented an account of “ Pike in Central Min- 
nesota,” and Father Pierin Wendt spoke on the history of St. John’s 
University. 


A program of work for the year outlined by Mr. H. W. Reineke 
of Iona, president of the Todd County Historical Society, at a meet- 
ing of its officers at Long Prairie on November 1 is presented in the 
Staples World for November 4. Mr. Reineke named committees 
for the gathering of historical data, the soliciting of memberships, the 
assembling of Indian objects, and the like. 


Pioneer homes in Washington County were the subjects of three 
papers presented at a meeting of the Washington County Historical 
Society at Stillwater on October 19. The Parker home at Newport 
was described by Mrs. Henry J. Bailey of St. Paul Park, the story 
of the Isaac Staples residence in Stillwater was presented by Mrs. 
George Supple of Stillwater, and Mr. Roy Strand of Marine told of 
the house in which he now lives, the Asa Parker home. Officers of 
the society elected at the same meeting are Mr. E. L. Roney, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Bailey and Mr. Strand, vice-presidents; Miss Annie 
Connors, secretary; and Miss Grace Mosier, treasurer. Mrs. Grace 
McAlpine was the speaker at a meeting of the society held at Forest 
Lake on December 11. She described the celebrations that marked 
Christmas and New Year’s in the St. Croix Valley in pioneer days. 


A program of papers and talks about various phases of the history 
of Madelia was presented at a meeting of the Watonwan County 
Historical Society held at that place on November 15. Among the 
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speakers were Mr. S. Hage, president of the society, Mr. Dyer Bill, 
Mr. Frank Morris, and Miss Alice Wilson. 


At the annual meeting of the Wilkin County Historical Society, 
which was held at Breckenridge on November 15, Mr. H. L. Shirley 
was elected president, Mr. Bert Huse, vice-president, Mr. Charles 
E. Holmgren, secretary, and Mr. C. A. Gewalt, treasurer. The ac- 
tivities of the Otter Tail County Historical Society were reviewed by 
Mr. E. T. Barnard, its secretary. 


Loca History ITEmMs 


Among the articles on Beltrami County history that have been ap- 
pearing recently in the Bemidji Daily Pioneer, are two in the issues 
for December 7 and 8 relating to the Cass Lake mission station. In 
the first the writer, Lloyd A. Halseth, tells of the post office estab- 
lished on Cass Lake in 1852 with the Reverend Alonzo Barnard, the 
missionary, as postmaster. The second article, which is based upon 
information furnished by Dr. Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts 
for the Minnesota Historical Society, locates the mission and outlines 


its history. All articles appearing in the series were prepared in con- 
nection with a historical project under the WPA. 


Impressions of Mankato as a show town, drawn from a circus 
route book in the possession of Mr. Henry Theissen of Mankato, 
appear in the Mankato Free Press for December 7. Records of per- 
formances in the nineties by Ringling Brothers and Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West Show are quoted. Some pictures from the collection of 
Mr. Theissen, who is a “ veteran of 28 years in the circus,” are repro- 
duced in the same issue. One shows billboard advertisements for a 
Ringling Brothers’ performance at Mankato on June 29, 1893. 


A “Historical Sketch of the New Ulm Fire Department,” pre- 
sented by Alfred Schroeck at a celebration commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the reorganization of the department, appears in the 
New Ulm Daily Journal for November 19. Although a volunteer 
fire company was established in December, 1869, it was not until 
1887 that the department was formally organized by a city ordinance 
and was provided with adequate equipment. 


The establishment of the Carlton County Vidette in 1887 by 
A. DeLacy Wood is recalled in the issue of the paper for December 
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16. Editors who followed Mr. Wood and continued the publication 
of the paper through half a century to the present also are noted. 


Early attempts to improve the roads of Cottonwood County are 
described in the Windom Reporter for December 31, which calls at- 
tention to the fact that some material relating to the subject was 
acquired recently by the local historical society. A list of Windom 
businessmen who in 1910 contributed funds for graveling roads in 
the vicinity of the village is included. 


The “ History of Forest Service Development” in Crow Wing 
County is reviewed by J. H. Hubbard, ranger for the district, in the 
Brainerd Tribune for October 21 and 28 and November 4 and 11. 
He relates that “in June 1911, a forest ranger, Jefferson Saunders, 
was appointed in charge of fire protection in the Brainerd region,” 
and that in the next year the first lookout tower in Crow Wing 
County was erected on Gull Lake. Among the subjects touched upon 
are laws relating to forests and fire prevention, rangers who have 
served the district, and the activities of CCC camps in the vicinity. 


The founding of the South St. Paul Union Stock Yards in 1887 
is recalled and the story of their development during fifty years is 
outlined briefly in the South St. Paul Daily Reporter for December 
31. To the late A. B. Stickney of St. Paul, president of the Chicago 
and Great Western Railroad, credit is given for seeing “ with the eye 
of a prophet the marvelous future of the live stock industry of the 
Northwest.” Some five miles south of St. Paul, he and his associates 
“planned and built a stock yards covering about forty acres and 
opened the yards for business without any fuss in September, 1887.” 
Ten years later “ Swift & Company occupied the yards packing plant 
and began to operate the beef, pork and mutton houses to their capa- 
city.” The fortieth anniversary of this event is commemorated in 
the Reporter for October 6. Another contribution to the history of 
the yards, appearing in the issue of November 8, is an account of the 
Northwest Junior Live Stock Show that has been staged annually 
at South St. Paul since 1917. To appropriately commemorate the 
completion of half a century of activity at South St. Paul, a detailed 
history of the yards should be written and published. 


The eightieth anniversary of St. Luke’s Church of Hastings, which 
was commemorated on October 24, was the occasion for the publica- 
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tion of a booklet containing a brief history of the congregation and 
sketches of its leaders. Some information about early Episcopal mis- 
sionary activity in Minnesota also is presented. 


In a sketch of St. Nicholas, “the first village in the County of 
Freeborn,” which appears in the Evening Tribune of Albert Lea for 
November 2, William E. Thompson presents a vivid picture of life 
in a frontier Minnesota settlement of the fifties. He relates that 
Jacob Lybrand and Samuel M. Thompson, the first settlers on the 
site, built a sawmill and opened a store there in 1855. Mr. Thomp- 
son contributes an account of “ Early Settlement on the Shell Rock 
River near Gordonsville” to the Tribune for December 10. 


A letter written in 1879 by the Reverend W. C. Shepard, a Baptist 
clergyman who is said to have established the first church in Wasioja, 
appears in the Dodge Center Star-Record for December 30. The 
writer records his experiences as an itinerant preacher in Dodge 
County, where he settled in 1855. He served several communities, 
including Ashland, where he resided, Claremont, and Mantorville, 
and after Wasioja was platted in the spring of 1856 he went there 


regularly. He records that the people of the community took a great 
interest in the church; one of them “ would sweep the house, build 
the fire, and on stormy mornings, would take his sleigh and go around 
the town and take the people to meeting.” The original letter is 
in the possession of Miss Hazel Parker of Wasioja. 


The story of the library of Albert Lea is traced back to 1873, 
when it was incorporated, by Leone Olson in the Albert Lea Evening 
Tribune for December 21. She reveals that it did not, however, 
become an active institution until a group of women organized a 
library association in 1897. 


The first stretch of concrete road in Minnesota was constructed 
near Red Wing in 1912, according to an article in the Zumbrota 
News for November 5. At the time “few realized what an impor- 
tant part concrete would play in lifting Minnesota out of the mud,” 
for today nearly three thousand miles of highway in the state are 
paved with concrete. 


The records of the Womans Christian Temperance Union of Red 
Wing and the reminiscences of a charter member were used by Mrs. 
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C. A. Hanson in the preparation of a history of the organization, the 
first installment of which appears in the Red Wing Daily Republican 
for October 26. The narrative was prepared on the occasion of the 
sixtieth anniversary of the union, which was organized on June 20, 


1877. 


To commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of its organization, in 
October, 1937, St. Mary’s Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church 
of Minneapolis published an elaborate Golden Jubilee Album (243 
p.). It contains not only information about the parish, its priests, 
its churches, the parish school, and church organizations, but also 
about the “Russian Orthodox Colony in Minneapolis,” the first 
members of which are said to have arrived in 1882. The text is 
published both in English and in Russian. 


The development of Minneapolis as an art center from the organi- 
zation of the Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts in 1883 is the subject 
of an article in the Minneapolis Delphian for September. In the 
same issue is a sketch of Henry H. Cross, an artist who first visited 
Minnesota in 1852 and who returned a decade later to paint por- 
traits of many local Indians. 


An account of the journey from Norway to Houston County of an 
immigrant family in 1861 is included in the reminiscences of Mrs. 
Dagny Wroolie of Delavan, which appear in the Blue Earth Post for 
October 28. Conditions on an immigrant ship and the immigrant 
home at La Crosse where the travelers stopped before crossing the 
Mississippi to Minnesota are vividly described. 


The establishment of the Oxford community in Isanti County by 
a group of Swedish settlers in the early seventies is described by 
Charles Nelson in the North Star of Cambridge for November 4. 
All were members of the Spring Lake Lutheran Church, although 
some were obliged to walk seven to nine miles to attend services 
there, according to the writer. He relates that services were not held 
at Oxford until the late eighties, and that the first church was built 
there in 1893. 


An unusually good church history is contained in a booklet issued 
to commemorate the Golden Anniversary of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Two Harbors on March 6, 1937 (23 p.). The founding 
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of the community, as well as the establishment of the church, is de- 
scribed in the narrative. The facts presented were drawn largely 
from church archives. 


“ Electricity was first made available to Hutchinson back in 1900,” 
according to an article in the Hutchinson Leader for October 8. 
Changes in the ownership and management of the local electric plant 
and the extension of its service are traced in the article. 


Under the title “Old Bell Recalls Story of Father Albrecht and 
Rush Lake Colony,” the Fergus Falls Daily Journal of October 5 
publishes an interesting account of a group of German colonists who 
emigrated from St. Joseph, Ohio, and settled in Otter Tail County 
in 1866. Under the leadership of Father Joseph Albrecht, they es- 
tablished a colony on Rush Lake and erected a church, a nunnery, 
and other buildings. In 1879 these structures were destroyed by fire, 
and a bell originally imported from Germany to Ohio and later 
brought to Minnesota by Father Albrecht was badly damaged. Ac- 
cording to the Journal, this bell was unearthed recently in the ceme- 
tery at Rush Lake. Plans are being made to present this unusual 
reminder of a frontier colony to the Otter Tail County Historical 
Society. 


An account of life in Fergus Falls in 1879 and 1880 prepared by 
Mrs. Charles E. Lewis in 1927 and presented to the Minnesota His- 
torical Society is published in the Fergus Falls Daily Journal for 
December 18. She relates that the first case handled by her husband, 
a young lawyer, after arriving in Fergus Falls “was to bring suit 
against the stage driver. . . . Great rivalry existed between the two 
hotels and the stage driver had broken his contract with Mr. Bell 
by stopping at the Occidental before driving up to Bell’s.” In the 
Journal for December 6, C. R. Wright presents evidence to indicate 
that James Fergus, for whom Fergus Falls is named, visited the site 
of the future city in 1858. He quotes from a letter, now in the pos- 
session of the Wisconsin Historical Society, a statement that Fergus 
was visiting Joseph Whitford, who located and occupied the claim 
at the falls. The letter was written by Daniel Shotwell to Increase 
A. Lapham of Milwaukee on October 25, 1858. 


Back to the early seventies when the first Perham school was 
housed in the rear of a harness shop, R. W. Vance, the present super- 
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intendent of Perham schools, traces the history of local schoolhouses 
in the Perham Enterprise-Bulletin for October 28. He tells how 
the needs of a growing community have been met by the construction 
of larger and larger buildings for the use both of the public and of 
the parochial schools. 


A detailed history of the Poplar Lake Lutheran Church in Polk 
County, by its pastor, the Reverend G. W. Sanstead, appears in in- 
stallments in the Thirteen Towns of Fosston from October 15 to 
November 5. The narrative was prepared in connection with the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration of the congregation, which was organ- 
ized in December, 1887. Minutes of meetings, lists of members, 
sketches of pastors, and accounts of settlement by the Swedish pioneers 
of the region are included. 


To mark its fiftieth anniversary, the Glenwood Herald of Novem- 
ber 18 includes a long and detailed account of its history. The paper 
was established by Dr. E. W. Fish as the Central Minnesotan in 
1887, and two years later it was purchased by J. L. Crump and given 
its present name. Changes in ownership that have taken place since 
1889 and papers that have been absorbed by the Herald are noted, 
and much information about the Pope County press is included. Pic- 
tures of buildings occupied by the Herald and portraits of some of its 
editors and printers appear with the article. In the same issue is 
reprinted from the Pope County Press for March 11, 1876, an in- 
teresting description of Glenwood and Lake Minnewaska. It was 
written by L. D. Burch for the Commercial Advertiser of Chicago, in 
which it appeared originally on February 26, 1876. Burch asserts 
that the “lake abounds with the finest fish . . . and every day in the 
year pickerel and pike weighing from five to twenty pounds may be 
taken with ease by the greenest angler.” 


Seventy years of progress by a Norwegian-Lutheran congregation 
in Pope County known as the Barsness Church are outlined ia the 
Pope County Tribune of Glenwood for October 7. The church was 
originally known as the White Bear Lake Church. Much of the in- 
formation here presented is based on the diary of the Reverend P. S. 
Reque, a pioneer pastor who established and served many Pope County 
congregations between 1869 and 1879. 
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“A Brief History of St. Matthew’s Evangelical Lutheran Church” 
of St. Paul, which was organized with twelve charter members on 
November 28, 1887, appears in the December issue of a church pub- 
lication, the Visitor. Readers are reminded that an empty storeroom 


“ 


on University Avenue was equipped as a “temporary house of wor- 
ship” for the original congregation. This was used until a church 
could be completed late in 1888. 


The establishment of the Renville County Times at Beaver Falls 
in 1872 by Darwin S. Hall is recalled in the sixty-fifth anniversary 
edition of the Olivia Times, the successor to the earlier paper. A 
brief account of its history and sketches of its editors appear in the 
issue. Articles on the history of Renville County and on individual 
communities, such as Bird Island, Hector, Renville, Danube, and 
Sacred Heart, also are included. 


A reminiscent article of unusual interest and readability is con- 
tributed by George M. Jensen to the Duluth Free Press for Novem- 
ber 19. In it, Mr. Jensen, who is the manager of the Free Press, 
reviews his experiences during half a century as a printer and pub- 
lisher. He recalls that he decided to emigrate from his native Den- 
mark and go to America in 1882 after being “ given a piece of copy 
advertising railroad land in the Red River valley.” The advertise- 
ment, Mr. Jensen continues, “ gave information about the unlimited 
amount of land available under the homestead act and the opportunity 
to become a land owner at practically no cost. To a land-hungry 
people this was very attractive, and thousands of people who could 
raise the price of a ticket to America answered the call.” The writer 
immediately “commenced to consider ways and means” to go to 
America, and in 1883 he was released from his apprenticeship with a 
printer and sailed for the New World. At St. Paul, where he first 
settled, he served as a typesetter for German, Norwegian, Danish, and 
American publications. He relates that in 1895 he removed to Du- 
luth, where he has since been engaged as a printer and publisher. 


Both the legitimate drama and the motion picture theater receive 
attention in a brief history of the theater in Hibbing by Bertram Sachs 
which appears in the Hibbing Daily Tribune for December 23. Dra- 
matic entertainments of the nineties, concerts and plays produced in 
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the modern high-school auditorium, and the motion picture house 
opened by W. J. Rezac in 1911 are mentioned. 


The story of electric interurban passenger transportation in the 
Mesabi Range district is reviewed in the Virginia Daily Enterprise 
for December 24, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the inauguration of 
the service. Individuals who promoted the enterprise are mentioned, 
and the equipment used is described. The writer notes that more 
than a decade has passed since the electric train service was discon- 
tinued. 


The establishment of a post office in 1856, the taking of the census 
of 1857, the purchase by a pioneer farmer of a threshing machine in 
1858, and other events in the frontier history of Merton Township, 
Steele County, are described in articles appearing in the Owatonna 
Journal-Chronicle from October 7 to 30. The history of Owa- 
tonna Township is the subject of articles appearing in the issues of 


November 16 and December 3, 7, and 22. 





